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HE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER is the 
T only official magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers which 
sponsors the parent- -teacher movement in 
the United States of America, Hawaii, and 
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Child Welfare 


To promote child welfare in the home, 
school, church, and community 
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To raise the standards of home life 


Legislation 
To secure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children 


Home and School Cooperation 


To bring into closer relation the home 
and the school, that parents and teach- 
ers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of children 


Equal Educational Opportunities 
To develop between educators and the 
general public such a united effort as 
will secure for every child the highest 
advantages in physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual education 
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Cart Heatu Koper, a liberal re- 
ligious leader and organizer, especi- 
ally among the student population of 
his city, is pastor of the Mount Ver- 
non Congregational Church, Boston. 
His article is entitled, “Is My Child 
Religious ?” 

* * & 

Masett S. C. Situ, author of 
“The Gilberts Put it Over,” in the 
December issue, again makes a con- 
tribution, this time entitled, “Angelo 
Patri—Consulting Educator.” 

* * * 


W. W. Bauer, M. D., author of 
“Dodging Contagious Diseases,” has 
been epidemiologist for the Milwau- 
kee Health department, Lecturer in 
Public Health at Marquette Uni- 
versity, and Commissioner of Health, 
Racine, Wisconsin. He is at present 
Director of the Bureau of Health and 
Public Instruction of the American 
Medical Association, and a member 
of the editorial advisory board of 
Hygeia. 

* * * 

DorotHy Brown ‘THOMPSON, 
author of “Suppressed Desires,” also 
contributed to our December number. 

* * * 


EstHer McGinnis holds no less 
than three degrees, won from as many 
universities. With a background of 
ten years of practical work in the 
Home Economics department of the 
University of Maine, and six in the 
Parent Education department of the 
Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Dr. McGinnis 
makes a_ thoughtful contribution 
through her article, “The School 
Child and Money.” 

. s. £ 

Extste K. CHAMBER- 
LAIN has been director of 
the Chamberlain School, 
Boston, for the past seven 
years. She has been a lec- 
turer in a large depart- 
ment store, and conducts 
a column on interior 
decoration in a widely- 
read city paper. For two 
summers she has been an 
instructor at the Vassar 
Summer School of Eu- 
thenics. Mrs. Chamber- 
lain contributes to “For 
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Homemakers” two articles: ‘“When 

You Add to Your Winter Wardrobe” 

and “Lamps for Winter Evenings.” 
* * * 

CourRTENAY DINWIDDIE has con- 
tributed the editorial, “Let Us End 
Child Labor.” He has been General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee since 1930, and is the 
author of Child Health and the Com- 
munity. Because of his interest in the 
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pages 9, 34. 

THE GRADE SCHOOL CHILD, see 
pages 7, 9, 17, 19, 20, 34. 

THE HicH Scuoot Boy AND 
GIRL, see pages 7, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
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pages 3, 5, 26, 28. 

P.T.A. Prosi_emMs, see pages 3, 
13, 25, 26, 29, 32, 37, 38. 
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health and welfare of children he has 
held the following positions: Secre- 
tary of Associated Charities and later 
Superintendent of the Public Wel- 
fare department of Duluth; Superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of Cincinnati; Executive Offi- 
cer of the National Child Health 
Council and later of the American 


Child Health Association. 


* * * 


FRANCES WHITE is already well 
known to readers of the NATIONAL 
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through her poems which appeared jn 
the October and December numbers, 
This month she has a short poem 
called “Today.” 

eS 

Giapys E. H. Hosmer lives jp 

a charming old house in Concord, 
Massachusetts. She writes for a num. 
ber of magazines and is greatly inter. 
ested in the Woman’s National Farm 
and Garden Association which she 
describes in this issue under the title 
“To Market, To Market, To Buy, 
Plum Bun!” 

* * * 


HELEN R. WENTWORTH, who 


edits “The P.T.A. at Work,” has had | 


valuable experience in parent-teacher | 


work in a number of states. She served | 


on the board of the Florida Congress 
in charge of program service and has 
been first vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Parent-Teacher Association. 
Mrs. Wentworth is a graduate of 
Wellesley College, and an enthusi- 
astic worker in many of its activities, 
* * * 

VeERA Stocker got the idea for 
“When Your Family Is in Quaran- 
tine” when she nursed one of her chil- 
dren through measles, mumps, and 
scarlet fever, and prevented the two 
others from contracting them. A for- 
mer teacher, she lives in San Ber- 
nardino, California. Her children, 
two girls and a boy, are ten, seven, and 
two years old. 

* * * 

REVAH SUMMERSGILL’S name is al- 
ready familiar to many readers who 
have enjoyed her poetry in the Na- 
TIONAL PARENT- TEACHER Maca- 

ZINE. She lives in Bed- 


ford, Ohio. 


* %* * 


“The individual Amer- 
ican must be educated not 
only that he may be able 
to enjoy a happier and 
fuller life ; he must be edu- 
cated in order that in co- 
operation with other edu- 
cated Americans he may do 
his part toward sustaining 
and upbuilding an intelli- 
gent and beneficent and 
capable government.” — 
Haro p L, Ickes. 
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What Shall We Do About 
School Books? 


HOSE WHO were brought up with a love of good reading 

have a reverence for books. There is no saving for the 

rainy day of lonesomeness like a love of reading and no 
such assurance of a broad education. If we believe these 
simple truths, what shall we do about the school book situa- 
tion today? 

A study made by the National Education Association last 
year reveals an almost unbelievable sordidness in the matter. 
The education of a child in the public schools costs approxi- 
mately one hundred dollars a year, while the books needed by 
him during the same period cost about two dollars. And yet, 
in school after school all over the country the children were 
found studying from books so tattered that they had to be held 
together by rubber bands. In some cases the children were 
making a whole book out of the ragged remains of three. 

The report fills one with horror. Think of the assortment 
of germs, from the common cold to tuberculosis, that may be 
stored up in those filthy books. Think of the contempt in the 
minds of the children for what should be one of the most 
precious possessions, the printed book. Think of the chagrin 
in the hearts of the members of the school board in their 
knowledge of conditions and of the probability that they 
would be accused of extravagance if they replaced the ragged, 
out-of-date books with new ones. 

There was a story of pioneer days in which an itinerant 
peddler tried to sell a farmer a Bible. The farmer protested 
that he always had one and was much vexed at the evident 
skepticism of the peddler. Finally he sent his daughter to 
fetch the book to prove his possession. After a very long wait 
she returned with only a few leaves of the Good Book, held 
together with a safety pin. The salesman howled with 
laughter and the farmer in mortification said, “Well, I didn’t 
know we wuz so near out of Bible; I reckon we'll have to 
stock up.” 

School patrons everywhere should let their school boards 
know that in our carelessness “‘we didn’t know we wuz so near 
out of school books” and insist upon stocking up. 


iy Gt 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Is My Child 
Religious? 


What Is an Adequate Religious Experience 


for Young People? 


This Article Points the 


Way to the Answer and Helps Parents to 


N THE long watches of the night 

parents ask this question of them- 

selves. They seldom get a clear 
answer, for it is the most puzzling 
question a parent can ask. 

Is my child healthy? That is easy. 
A weight chart, a clinical examina- 
tion, a few endurance tests, and the 
verdict is clear. 

Is my child mentally capable? That 
is almost as easy. An aptitude test, 
an inference drawn from comparative 
grades in school studies, observation 
of a child’s mental interests, a conclu- 
sive conversation with a wise teacher, 
and the answer is rather definite. 

Is my child socially adaptable? ‘The 
answer to this is a little more evasive 
than the last two, but it can be cap- 
tured. What happens when my child 
plays with other children, when he 
visits in neighbor’s homes? As _ he 
grows older what types of young peo- 
ple are his friends, if any? 

But is my child religious? Who- 
ever heard of such a question except 
in the hidden places of a mother’s 
heart? And she would hardly know 
what the question meant. 

Obviously the word religious could 
not here have the specialized meaning 
of membership in a monastic order. 
Nor does the word mean devotion to 
the services of an ecclesiastical group, 
when the word is used at its best. 
When a parent asks this vital ques- 
tion, “Is my child religious?,” it 
should mean any one of these other 
questions: “Does my child show 
sturdy character? Is my child rever- 
ent? Can my child be depended upon 
to keep his word ?” 

In other words, we shall not look 
for a religious method so much as for 
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Apply It 


By CARL HEATH KOPF 


a religious quality in a child’s total life 
experience. One cannot go to the 
Sunday school teacher and ask, “Is my 
child religious?” Thé child might well 
lead the class in reciting the psalms 
and commandments, wear triple- 
barred pins for 100 per cent attend- 
ance, and recite a ten-minute poem on 
Children’s Day, yet lack the inner 
spirit of religion which produces an 
undeniably wholesome quality of day 
by day conduct. There is, so far as I 
know, no simpler, surer test of an in- 
dividual’s religion than that implied 
in a precious verse in the New Testa- 
ment: “The fruit of the spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance.’ Let any parent watch any 
child the world around. If some of 
these nine qualities of conduct are 
growing within the life of a child, 
slowly but surely, that child is relig- 
ious. If those qualities are being 
strangled by the growing power of 
their opposites, then 
wrong. 


something is 


Finding what is wrong may not be 
easy. And changing the wrong after 
it is found may not be easy either. 
One’s first guess as to the cause, if 
the above qualities are missing in a 
child’s life, will be that the child does 
not meet those qualities in his home, 
full of attractiveness and glory. In- 
stead of love, he may see hate thicken- 
ing the air across the dinner table. In- 
stead of joy, he may see sullenness 
stalking through the house. Instead 
of faith in people and in the future, 
the child may see black despair on the 


faces and in the words of his parents. 

Not long ago a supposedly success- 
ful father stepped into the office of the 
dean in a great American university 
and said, “Now that my son has been 
admitted to your college | am happy 
to think that you may be able to do 
for him the things which I have been 
unable to do, through the pressure of 
business. I hope you’ll take the lad in 
hand and straighten him out. He 
needs something.” The dean looked 
that father squarely in the eye and 
said pointedly, “I’m sorry. I refuse 
to take up a job which you have neg- 
lected for eighteen years. I cannot 
now do what you have so long left 
undone.” ‘The dean meant to say, in 
substance, that the boy could not be 
fitted, overnight, with a cloak of char- 
acter qualities which should have been 
growing for years in the fiber of his 
being. 


I WE grant that these nine qualities 
of conduct are a fair test of relig- 
ious capacity and attainment, we are 
led back to a more commonly articu- 
late question, “What is an adequate 
religious experience for young peo- 
ple?” And our answer will be hope- 
lessly bigoted unless we take as our 
first premise the fact that there are 
varieties of adequate religious experi- 
ence, as William James insisted. The 
only time young people rebel against 
religion is when they are told to 
take a particular religious prescription 
with a particular label upon the bot- 
tle. Nothing will more surely stran- 
gle the soul than dictation as to what 
the soul should feel about reality and 
the great imponderables of life and 


death. 


If we say it is unwise for a 
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parent to dictate the life vocation of 
a child, it is downright foolish for a 
parent to dictate the form of a relig- 
ious experience. 


trained, the consciously wrongful 
youth. Dynamite must be used where 
the leaven has been lacking. ‘The 
prodigal must be brought to himself. 
Having fed on husks, he must be made 
to long for his father’s house and its 
food for the any 
church, any preacher, any parent, any 
teacher to see only one of these types 


There are the once-born and the 
twice-born in religious experience. 
Horace Bushnell in his Christian 
Nurture told a New Englander over- 
ridden with Calvinistic theology that 
it was possible for a child to grow to 
maturity never having felt out of 
companionship with God. This is the 
once-born experience. It comes to 
those whose homes have been blessed 
not only with sweetness, but also with 
discipline, moral discipline made at- 
tractive. It comes, not so much to 
those who lead a sheltered life (they 
are seldom strong), but to those who 
are sent out into life with the breast- 
plate of righteousness. Such children 
break with church traditions 
later, they may have little use for the 
formal expression of religion, but they 
will, if they show the nine qualities in 
their conduct, have had an adequate 
religious experience. 


soul. Now for 


of religious experience is to see only 
half the truth. Any one who thinks 
that all people can be brought up to 
sound character without serious de- 
viation is ignoring life as it is. Many 
churches today are given over in their 
entire emphasis to the edification of 
the saints rather than to the redemp- 
tion of the sinners. Their whole pro- 
is built around the idea that 
their followers are all on the way 


gram 


to perfection, intending nothing but 
good in all they do. Such a church 
needs to wake up to those within its 


shepherding who need to be converted 


may 


from where they are in conscious 
wrongdoing, to where they ought to 
be in conscious rightdoing. 

The twice-born religious experience 
is the only salvation for the poorly 


On the other hand, past and present 
revivalism makes the mistake of as- 












Anne Shriber XY 
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aph by Anne Shriber 


Does he show sturdy character? Is he reverent? Can he be depended 
upon to keep his word? These questions should be included in the 
question, Is my child religious? 
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suming that the twice-born religioys 
experience is the only experience. | 
have been at a camp meeting where 
the preacher exhorted those who had 
received “the second blessing”’ to re. 
main after the service as the inner 
circle of the fully redeemed, the elect 
of that backwoods community. 

As there are no two faces alike jp 
their contour, so I believe there are 
no two souls alike in their needs and 
expressions of eternal truth. Let there 
be room for the mystic, the sacramen- 
tarian, the liturgist, the conservative, 
the liberal, the prophet of social jus- 
tice, the personal worker if they pro- 
duce in their followers the qualities 
of religious experience. 

There are young people today in 
America whose parents are wondering 
about their religious experience. Some 
of them are ardently Anglo-Catholic; 
some of them are doing social work in 
the slums of New York; others are 
captured and redeemed by the twice- 
born message of the Oxford Groups; 
still others seem radiantly happy in 
the work and worship of an old, fa- 
miliar family church, while their con- 
temporaries have broken with the old- 
line religious forms and are out on 
the radical wing of religion’s front. 
The parents of these young people 
may cease their worrying if they see 
in their children the qualities which 
religion should produce. 


— one will say that because re- 
ligious experience has variety there 
is nothing parents can do about it for 
their children. Such a deduction is 
unfair and unwise. We give a ma- 
ture youth his choice of reading 
but we do not neglect to teach 
him to read. So we should give 
youth his choice of religious ex- 
perience, but we should surely 
teach a child to pray, to read 
scripture selectively and _ rever- 
ently, to look for God’s hand in 
nature and in the commonplace 
duties of life. To neglect these, 
the true fundamentals of religion, 
is to leave everything to chance. 
I have seen a mother gather the 
neighborhood children for Bible 
stories in her summer home on the 
Jersey shore. I have joined with a 
family of eight in prayers after break- 
fast in the Adirondacks. Perhaps the 
most reverent Sunday evenings I have 
spent were in ‘Sunday evening sings” 
in the mountains where neighbors 
gathered from their summer lodges to 
sing lovely hymns in the twilight 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Angelo Patri— 


CONSULTING EDUCATOR 


MABELL S. C. SMITH 


Takes Us to Visit a Great 
and Beloved ‘Teacher 


N INTERVIEW with Angelo Patri 
Ai a moving experience. 

Not because of what he says, 
or because of the way he says it, but 
from the unmistakable impression you 
receive of being in the presence of a 
man of noble qualities, imponderable 
yet weighty. 

Our talk the other day was in the 
living room of the old house in Havi- 
land Hollow, Putnam County, New 
York, which Mr. and Mrs. Patri have 
remodeled for spring and autumn use. 
It is a house of many extensions and 
many dates, the oldest, pre-Revolu- 
tionary. A lively fire on the hearth 
made merry with the softly falling 
the 
Through them might be seen the 
mist-dimmed gardens and the rotund 
figure of a little Sardinian donkey 
sheltering under the trees. 


rain outside wide windows. 


In a corner of a somewhat severe 
sofa sat, very quietly, this best-loved 
teacher of New York City. It may 
not be too much to say “of all the 
United States,” for the radio and the 
newspaper syndicates spread his les- 
sons far and wide and the postman 
carries his letters of advice on prob- 
lems of child psychology to all who 
query him the country over. 

Angelo Patri makes no gestures as 
he talks, nor does his face light up. It 
is his eves that hold you. Steady, se- 
rene eyes that gaze at you fixedly, 
with kindness. It is easy to see that 
they would give confidence and re- 
store calmness to perturbed parents 
and angry children. Here is a man 
with a pattern of life so sane that he 
can impress sanity on the unsettled. 

He knows that the NATIONAL 
PaRENT- TEACHER MaGAZINE would 
like to have him talk about coopera- 
tion between home and school. His is 
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a mind that expresses it- 
self in concrete terms. He 
speaks not about the home 
but about parents and chil- 
dren in the home; not 
about the school but about 
teachers and how they 
may serve parents as well 
as children. 

That the depression has 
brought families together 
as never before he firmly believes. 
“Fathers, much at home, now study 
the characters of their children and 
inquire into their training. Children 
come to understand why there is no 
money for movies and not much for 
food. The children’s desire to help 
often results in trouble—trouble that 
brings them all to the teacher for 
advice.” 

And he tells a story packed with 
human values of the lad who was late 
at school or absent, day after day. The 
truant officer found that he was work- 
ing long hours helping his semi- 
paralyzed father stock his pushcart 
with vegetables and sell them. Sev- 
eral times the father was summoned 
to court, explained, and was paroled. 
Then the police began scolding the 
mother and threatening the boy with 
arrest. The mother, accompanied by 
her husband and relatives, rushed to 
Mr. Patri’s office and poured out her 
troubles. 

Hardly had they left, calmed by 
promises of help, when the boy ap- 
peared. “Please,” he begged, “‘stop 
the policeman from frightening my 
mother and stop him from arresting 
me, for they have accepted me for a 
CCC camp and I must go. It will 
mean one less to feed at home and at 
the end of the month I can send home 
thirty dollars.” 





“Here is a man with a pattern of life so sane that 
he can impress sanity on the unsettled” 


Just then in came a policeman who 
arrested the boy and took him away 
to jail. Angelo Patri, teacher though 
he was, felt that in this instance 
the school should give way and he 
promptly telephoned the court to 
try to have the formalities hurried 
through. The court was not sitting 
and would not until Saturday after- 
noon. But the boy had to start for 
camp on Saturday afternoon. After 
a deal of telephoning and explanations 
to the judge, the lad was released in 
time to join his detachment. It was 
the teacher’s confirmation of the boy’s 
excellent character that made his in- 
tervention successful. 


7 depression has made the teach- 
er’s work harder than ever. 
Classes are larger; the number of in- 
structors less. Yet Mr. Patri believes” 
that “definitely the impulse to coop- 
eration between home and school must 
come from the teachers.” It is evident 
that his own willingness to advise is 
well known in that part of the teem- 
ing Bronx where his school is situ- 
ated. Evident, too, that no one is 
afraid to approach him. 

A mother comes, for instance, with 
a burning complaint against her old- 
est boy. He bosses the other children; 
he tries to boss her; he won’t do any- 
thing she tells him to do. He is driv- 
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ing her wild. Mr. Patri assures her 
he will talk to the boy. Before he can 
summon him the lad comes of his own 


accord to tell his woes. His mother 
doesn’t want him to go out anywhere ; 
she nags him incessantly; she is hys- 
terical. 

Questioning disclosed that the fa- 
ther of this turbulent family had died 
only two months before. The mother, 
frightened over her new responsibil- 
ities, was exacting too much from the 
oldest son. The boy, on his side, was 
unconsciously stepping into the fa- 
ther’s shoes and laying down the 
law to the younger children. When 
mother and son heard the situation 
explained they willingly accepted the 
prescription of forbearance. 

In that case it was the changes in- 
volved in a home tragedy that brought 
home and school together. Sometimes 
it is personal characteristics or phys- 
ical frailty. A mother came to this 
sensitive doctor of souls complaining 
that her daughter of high school age 
was disobedient, cross, that their home 
was wretched in consequence. The 
daughter told her side. Her mother 
was hysterical; so rude that she never 
even said “Please.” A yeasty ferment 
was in action all the time. A few min- 
utes’ talk brought out the fact that the 
mother was at an age when small mat- 
ters loomed large and were irritating. 
When the girl’s sympathy was aroused 
she and her mother became the best 
of friends. 

The small apartments of the city 
are responsible for much family fric- 
tion. The children are always under 
foot and are noisy. The parents are 
fussy. Incessant talking and faultfind- 
ing bring retorts that are not the “re- 








tort courteous.” 


It is one of the priv- 
ileges of the teacher to make the school 
a refuge. 

But this does not mean that parents 
are to expect the teacher to supply 
training that should be given at home. 
Fathers and mothers are far more in- 
terested in school education than they 
used to be, but it is their part to de- 
velop in the family circle that elusive 
quality we call character; that verte- 
brate quality we call sturdiness. They 
must give the teacher something to 
work with. 


ow valuable are the lectures to 
H parents on the handling of child 
problems? “They are not to be com- 
pared,” says Mr. Patri, “with private 
conversations with teachers who know 
their child psychology. Parents go 
home after addresses confused by so 
much talk. There has been no chance 
to present their personal difficulty. 
But a heart-to-heart discussion with 
the child’s teacher! Here is where the 
two sections of a child’s life inter- 
lock—in the union of the best in the 
home with the best in the school for 
mutual help.” 

The story of the boy who went to 
camp has shown us that Angelo Patri 
believes that red tape should be elastic. 
When the home sends to this discreet 
educator a boy with definite talent, 
the elastic is stretched liberally. As in 
the case of the young Italian boy re- 
cently arrived. He needed to study 
But he sel- 
dom appeared in either class because 


English and arithmetic. 


he was always in the school basement 


where classes in drawing and model- 
ing went in and out. This lad went 
in but not out until the janitor drove 
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him out at the end of the day. Inyes- 
tigation discovered genuine talent, and 
it was allowed full opportunity to de. 
velop. If Mr. Patri had crammed 
mathematics down the boy’s throat he 
would have smothered the talent and 
would not have made a mathemati- 
cian. His method has produced an 
authentic sculptor. And the young 
man has educated himself. When he 
worked on the Shakespeare Library 
in Washington he read all of Shake- 
speare’s plays over and over. When 
he worked on the bronze doors of the 
Louisiana State Capitol he read Amer- 
ican history avidly. 

Have I made you feel at all that 
an interview with Angelo Patri is a 
moving experience? One must really 
face him as he speaks of his beliefs and 
decisions with firmness but extraordi- 
nary quiet. You are conscious that 
this man is instinct with an all-em- 
bracing sympathy that allows him to 
understand misunderstandings and to 
impart judicious advice to the inju- 
dicious. He told these little stories 
about his boys and girls merely in out- 
line, but you choked as you listened. 
For somehow he manages to convey 
the straining eagerness of the fathers 
and mothers to do their best for their 
children—if only they knew how. You 
are conscious that he enters into the 
emotional upset of the boy and his 
mother, the regretful fury of the girl 
and her mother. You see him as phy- 
sician bringing to birth a true artist. 

He loves these troubled people 
whom he helps. You feel that he 
has affection for the whole world. He 
has gentleness. Above all, he has wis- 
dom. It is impressive to meet a man 
like this. Yes, an interview with An- 
gelo Patri is a moving experience. 
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The Patri home at Haviland Hollow 
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Dodging Contagious Diseases 


HEN JOHNNY or Mary gets 
\ \ the measles or whooping cough 

or chickenpox, there is mixed 
with the immediate and natural con- 
cern for the outcome of the disease 
and the future health of the child a 
greater or less amount of semicomic 
dismay at the irksome necessity for 
quarantine. Why do children have to 
have these diseases, which are such a 
What do we know about 


the communicable diseases, and what 


nuisance ? 


can the average parent do to protect 
the home against their invasion? 

In the compass of one brief article, 
only the sketchiest outline can be given 
of the acute communicable diseases, 
ordinarily known as the contagious 
diseases of childhood. 
cludes different groups of diseases in 
different states, for the laws define 
what diseases shall be included, re- 


The term in- 


quire reporting of the occurrence of 
cases, prescribe the regulations for 
quarantine and other preventive meas- 
ures, regulate movement in the com- 
munity and between communities of 
patients so afflicted, and finally pro- 
vide for the burial and transportation 
of the dead. Boards of health are 
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often given power to make supplemen- 
tary regulations; these are usually 
statewide and not local. Your irrita- 
tion at the inconveniences of quaran- 
tine should, therefore, not be directed 
against the doctor who reports the 
case or the health officer who puts on 
the obnoxious quarantine sign or pre- 
scribes other restrictions. They are 
only doing the duty laid upon them 
by the law. 

Quarantine is a necessary evil. It 
is the modern development of the age- 
old human method of avoiding dan- 
ger, that is, either to run away from 
it or to expel it from the society of the 
community. Quarantine is only par- 
tially effective in preventing the 
spread of contagion, because usually 
much of the harm has been done be- 
fore quarantine is invoked. Imperfect 
as it is, we must still endure it, because 
in our crowded modern communities 
the results would be too horrible to 
contemplate if disease were allowed to 
spread without check. Yet we should 
regard quarantine only as a last re- 
sort; in fact, it is a confession of fail- 
ure, a record of diseases which were 
not prevented. 


Unfortunately, not all the com- 
municable diseases are preventable. 
Even so, there is no justification for 
the prevalence of the idea that every 
child must have these diseases, and the 
sooner the better. This is a doubly 
vicious fallacy, first, because a consid- 
erable percentage of the communicable 
diseases can be prevented, and, second, 
because the younger a child is when 
infected, the more serious the results 
are likely to be. The prevention of 
the communicable diseases is based on 
their characteristics, and the precau- 
tions vary with different diseases. 

Four principal groups are recog- 
nized: Those which are _ spread 
through the breathing apparatus and 
which include most of the children’s 
diseases; those which are spread 
through the digestive system; those 
which may be acquired by contact of 
the infectious material with skin or 
mucous usually though 
not always through broken continuity 
of such membranes; and those which 
are transmitted by the bites of specific 
insects in a manner involving a spe- 
cialized life cycle of the causative or- 
ganism. 


membrane, 
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Early diagnosis is important 


The first group, known as respira- 
tory diseases, includes diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, measles and German measles, 
smallpox and chickenpox, meningitis, 
poliomyelitis and possibly sleeping- 
sickness, colds, influenza and pneu- 
monia, mumps, and whooping cough. 
The second or intestinal group in- 
cludes typhoid fever, dysentery, infan- 
tile “summer complaint,” and food 
poisonings, the latter often errone- 
ously called ptomaine poisoning. Dis- 
eases acquired by entrance through 
broken skin or mucous membrane in- 
clude erysipelas, lockjaw or tetanus, 
hydrophobia or rabies, tularemia or 
rabbit fever, and the venereal diseases. 
Insect-borne diseases are typified by 
malaria, yellow fever, Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever, plague, tularemia 
under certain conditions, and typhus 
Ttever. 


The Respiratory Diseases 


pens the last three groups are of rel- 
7 atively smaller importance among 
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children than the first group, the res- 
piratory type of acute communicable 
diseases of childhood will be consid- 
ered first. It is necessary to make clear 
at the outset that the designation does 
not mean that the disease is limited to 
the breathing apparatus. It is only 
the spread of the disease which deter- 
mines this classification. The clinical 
manifestations may include any or all 
organs in the body, a fact which more 
readily explains the complications 
which may render even the mildest 
cases dangerous. ‘These diseases are 
spread through the secretions of the 
nose and throat, or the drainage of in- 
fected material from abscesses formed 
in the ear, the nasal sinuses, the glands, 
or on the skin. The duration of in- 
fected discharge determines the length 
of time during which danger of con- 
tagion persists, which explains why 
some cases can be released from quar- 
antine after a comparatively short pe- 
riod while others must be held longer. 
In some diseases, as in diphtheria, 
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meningitis, and to a lesser extent scar. 
let fever, laboratory examinations for 
specific organisms may be used to de. 
termine when release is safe. 

This group of respiratory conta. 
gious diseases has two outstanding 
characteristics, which complicate the 
problem of their control but also 
point the way to effective measures 
of dealing with them. These diseases 
as a class all begin in very much the 
same way, with symptoms readily mis. 
taken for a common cold: cough, 
hoarseness, sore throat, “sniffles,” run- 
ning nose, sneezing, watery and light. 
sensitive eyes, fever, chills or chilli. 
ness, loss of appetite, nausea or vom- 
iting, listlessness, pain or ill-defined 
aching—all symptoms which may 
readily be mistaken for a cold. There 
is virtually no possibility in this early 
stage of making a diagnosis of a 
particular disease, for skin eruptions 
often do not appear for several days, 
Also, at just this time the contagious- 
ness of the disease is highest—not, as 
was formerly believed, in convales- 
cence. 





These two characteristics taken to- 
gether might well be discouraging if 
they did not point to an eminently 
simple and sensible solution, which 
is, briefly—isolate first and identify 
afterward. That is what the forward- 
looking health department or school 
health service does by excluding chil- 
dren from school on the slightest signs 
of something wrong. They make many 
exclusions which later prove to be un- 
justified, it is true, but such exclusions 
are no more wasted than is the cau- 
tion you exercise at a railroad crossing 
many a time when no train is coming; 
the habit will sooner or later save you 
from annihilation by a fast train 
which is coming and which you thus 
discover in time. 

Parents owe to such conscientious 
health services their cooperation and 
appreciation, not the grumbling and 
condemnation which is so often di- 
rected against them. It would, of 
course, be even better if the mother, 
each morning before sending her chil- 
dren out to play or to school, would 
consider whether they are in fit condi- 
tion for association with others. If 
they have any of the signs enumerated 
above they should be kept at home 
and away from other children, includ- 
ing their brothers and sisters. Much 
can be done and is being done by the 
presence of alert and _ well-trained 
public health nurses in the schools, but 
more could be done if mothers every- 
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where would learn when not to send 
their children into the company of 


others. Prevention can begin most 
profitably at home. 


The Intestinal Diseases 


XCEPT FoR the so-called “summer 
E complaint” of babies, the intes- 
tinal group of diseases is not so char- 
acteristically confined to the early years 
of life. Any of the infections may, of 
course, be acquired by children, but 
typhoid fever, dysentery, and the food 
poisonings may be expected at any 
time of life. The infection is acquired 
by swallowing, and passes out through 
the bowels, whence it may be spread 
by accidental contamination of water 
and food, especially raw milk and such 
fruits and vegetables as are usually 
eaten raw. The hands of food-handlers 
in public eating places, if their per- 
sonal habits are unsanitary and they 
harbor the organisms of disease, may 
be a prolific source of infection. The 
droppings of rats and mice upon ex- 
posed foods are often responsible for 
food-poisoning outbreaks. Prevention 
of water and milk contamination is 
largely outside the immediate control 
of the family, being accomplished by 
sanitary water works and sewage dis- 
posal and milk supervision which in- 
cludes pasteurization. The control of 
food distribution, especially food serv- 
ice in public eating places, is another 
community function; but food, especi- 
ally milk, must also be safeguarded in 
the home. 


Infection Through Contact 


— pesemgese acquired by contact of 
the infectious material with the 
broken skin or mucous membrane, 
such as lockjaw, hydrophobia, ery- 
sipelas, and the venereal diseases, are 
controllable largely by cleanliness and 
fastitidiousness. The germs of lock- 
jaw live in the intestines of domestic 
animals. “They may survive in the 
ground, but they do not 
except where air does not penetrate; 


multiply 


then they manufacture a powerful 
nerve poison which kills if protective 
measures are not taken. Deep wounds 
or badly torn tissues are good breed- 
ing grounds for lockjaw. Prompt and 
correct treatment of all wounds, plus 
preventive use of lockjaw antitoxin, 
has reduced the disease until it is now 
relatively uncommon except in rural 
regions or after Fourth-of-July cele- 
brations. Rabies differs from lockjaw 
in that the virus, as yet unseen, lives 
in the brains and the saliva of infected 
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animals. It, too, is a brain and nerve 
poison. Adequate and prompt pre- 
ventive measures are effective; treat- 
ment is futile when the disease has 
developed. Erysipelas can be prevented 
only by cleanliness of the hands, and 
cleanliness in handling all breaks in 
the skin. It attacks especially the very 
old, the very young, and the weak or 
sick; it may be very serious; it is 
often fatal. An antitoxin exists for its 
treatment. 

The venereal diseases may affect 
children, though ordinarily not in the 
same way as they affect adults. In 
children venereal infections are almost 
always accidental and therefore do not 
originate in the genital organs, except 
for gonorrhea in little girls. While the 
general modes of transmission and the 
entry of the infection are the same in 
either gonorrhea or syphilis, there are 
some minor differences; hence they 
will be discussed separately. 

Gonorrhea in children other than 
babies is usually acquired from care- 
less adults, themselves infected. Par- 
ticularly may this be true where nurse- 
maids or attendants are employed to 
care for children, without adequate 
investigation as to the medical history 
of the applicant. I say medical history 
rather than character, because vene- 
real infections may be acquired in ways 
that do not connote immorality. The 
spreading of gonorrhea by infected 
toilet seats is not as likely as is usually 
believed; the contaminated fingers of 


careless adults who have gonorrhea 
are much more to be feared. At the 
same time considerations of fastidious- 
ness would dictate the discourage- 
ment of the use of public sanitary 
facilities whenever possible. Freshly 
soiled towels or wash cloths may carry 
the infection. Gonorrhea is dangerous 
not only to the eyes of babies, who are 
usually infected at birth when the 
mothers have gonorrhea, but to the 
eyes of older children and adults. The 
greatest care should be exercised in 
keeping the hands clean and in keeping 
them away from the eyes. Gonorrhea 
does not infect the skin unless it is 
broken, and then only with difficulty ; 
it infects mucous membranes of cer- 
tain types even if unbroken; in little 
girls it infects the membrane of the 
vagina. Gonorrhea in little girls may 
be eradicated by persistent treatment, 
usually without infection of the deeper 
structures, since the infection is super- 
ficial, though persistent. 

Syphilis germs do not penetrate un- 
broken skin, but they do enter through 
breaks in either skin or mucous mem- 
brane; and there is some evidence that 
infection may occur even through in- 
tact mucous membrane. In any event, 
even a microscopic abrasion, not vis- 
ible to the eye, may prove the portal of 
entry. Except for infection before 
birth, syphilis in children is acquired 
accidentally and mostly through use of 
infected articles which may get into 
the mouth as, for example, musical 
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“The treatment of children suffering from acute communicable diseases must, of course, 
be given and supervised by a physician” 
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instruments, pipes, cigarette or cigar 
holders, eating utensils and the like, or 
from freshly infected towels or wash 
cloths. Infection must be rather fresh 
for the syphilis organism is not hardy 
outside the body. Preventive measures 
are obvious. It is worth while to men- 
tion that extreme fear of syphilitic 
infection is not justified; accidental 
syphilis is possible but not likely. 


The Insect-Borne Diseases 


HE BEST-KNOWN insect- 

borne diseases, malaria a 
and yellow fever, are now 
mainly tropical, though in 
times past they have appeared 
in more northern latitudes. 
In any event, mosquito con- 


immunity be cleared up. All that I 
shall attempt is to name the different 
diseases against which practical im- 
munizing measures are available, 
and briefly indicate their scope and 
effectiveness. 

Smallpox vaccination has been 
known for more than a century and a 
quarter. It is a preventive of smallpox ; 
there can be no denying that. It must, 
however, be intelligently employed. 
Children should be vaccinated before 
the first birthday, again when they 


SUPPRESSED DESIRES 


By DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON 


getting a first vaccination. As tg 
safety, there can be no comparison be. 
tween the status of the vaccinated and 
the unvaccinated. Like any procedure 
which breaks the human skin, a mini- 
mum risk is involved in vaccination: 
proper technic and carefully pre. 
pared vaccine reduce this to a very 
small chance. It is so much safer to be 
vaccinated than not to be that the 
choice should not involve a moment's 
hesitation. 

Diphtheria immunization by means 
of toxoid is an established 
procedure, safe and reliable. 
It should be done even earlier 
than smallpox vaccination— 
any time from the third 
month on. Young babies have 








trol, except screening of the 
individual home, is a com- 
munity problem beyond the 
control of any one home. 
Diseases transmitted by body 
vermin, such as typhus fever 
(by the louse), plague (by 
the flea), spotted fever (by 
ticks), are controlled by 
elimination of the vermin, 
which is largely a matter of 
environmental sanitation and 
personal cleanliness. While 
occasional and accidental in- 
festation may happen to even 
the most fastidious, contin- 
ued prevalence of bodily ver- 
min is an evidence of slip- 
shod and careless application 
or gross neglect of bodily 
cleanliness. Among persons 
who take good care of them- 
selves, these diseases are un- 
common. The greatest danger 
would appear to be from the 
dog tick, which might infest 
any dog and so invade any 
home. 


Immunization 


FEW OF the communica- 
ble diseases can be pre- 
vented, and should be pre- 
vented, not by the relatively 
dificult and often fallible 


I'd like to be the iceman’s boy who eats the broken 


chips; 

I’d like to be a captatn’s boy and sail away on 
ships: 

I'd ltke to be a huckster’s boy, to eat the fruit I'd 
haul; 

But riding on the trashman’s cart would be the best 
of all. 

The trashman’s boy ts never clean; he doesn't go to 
school ; 

He doesn’t have to answer bells and live hts days by 
rule; 


And when they carry off old junk—scrap tron and 
broken stuff— 

He gets his pick of all the best—and does he get 
enough? 





Last week he had a broken knife 
when they stopped 

And a nearly good alarm clock, dented in where tt 
was dropped, 

And scooter wheels and wagon beds, enough to 
make a lot 

Of carts and things heaps better than those the 
stores have got. 


he showed me 





I'd like to ride with him some day, tf Mom would 
let me go 

(And yet it’s no use asking her, I almost nearly 
know). 

If I had my choice of all the boys I'd rather be— 

The boy that rides the trashman’s cart would be 
the one for me! 


a very hard time if they get 
diphtheria; death is fre- 
quently the outcome. Wait- 
ing for the child to enter 
school is foolish and futile: 
by that time much of the 
danger has passed. Not all, 
however, and I would not be 
understood to recommend 
that school children should 
not be immunized, if they 
have not been before. | 
merely wish to emphasize 
that it should have been done 
much earlier. Once success 
has been attained, as shown 
by a Schick test performed 
after a suitable interval, the 
process need never be re- 
peated; immunity will last 
until adult life, when the 
danger of diphtheria is 
negligible. 

Under certain circum- 
stances, immunization may 
be advisable against typhoid 
fever. This is accomplished 
by vaccination, three hypo 
dermic injections being em- 
ployed. The 
good for about three years. 


immunity _ 1s 


Persons who live in commu- 
nities with bad water sup- 
plies or poor sanitation, and 
those who travel, should have 
this immunization. Its uni- 





processes of quarantine and sanitation, 
but by taking precautions before in- 
fection or exposure takes place. For 
certain diseases, immunizing methods 
have been developed to a high degree 
of effectiveness. In the limited scope 
of this article, no adequate discussion 
of the various immunizing procedures 
can be attempted, nor can the dis- 
tinctions between various kinds of 
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enter school, again just before adoles- 
cence, and whenever thereafter they 
encounter a case of smallpox more 
than five years after the last successful 
vaccination. Except for persons whose 
risks of exposure are unusual, such a 
program will insure practical safety. 
The early start is good prevention 
against any of the more severe reac- 
tions sometimes experienced by adults 


versal application to all is not neces- 
sary, though it does no harm for those 
who desire it. 

Until recently the status of vac- 
cination against whooping cough was 
highly unsatisfactory. There was a 
preventive vaccination, but no means 
of checking it up, and experience 
showed that many who took vaccine 


(Continued on page 36) 
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he Founding of the Congress 


Additional High Lights of 

the Early Days of the 

National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers 


to Washington, a mother watched 

over her new baby and pondered 
on the rehabilitation of the world in 
terms of the world’s children. 


. A HOUSE in Chevy Chase, close 


There are some pencil-written 
sheets torn from a notebook that con- 
tain, in the hand of Alice McLellan 
Birney, her own account of the origin 
and growth of the idea of a national 
congress devoted to the welfare of the 
child, motherhood, and the home: 


At the time of the birth of my last 
little daughter, Lillian H. Birney, in 
January, 1895, the idea which culmi- 
nated in the National Congress of 
Mothers came to me... . Filled as my 
mind was with the great mystery of 
birth, the solemn responsibility of 
parenthood, and the utter helplessness 
of the little being by my side, I built 
in imagination a new world, such as it 
seemed to me might be a reality if each 
newborn soul might enter into life in a 
happy, uplifting environment. 

There was no novelty in such an 
idea. Hundreds have held it besides 
myself, and from childhood, while sym- 
pathizing with all forms of suffering, 
the injustices perpetrated upon little 
children through ignorance or neglect 
had roused my indignation. Oppressed 
with a sense of needless suffering I 
asked myself for the thousandth time, 
How can it be prevented; how can the 
Mothers be educated and the Nation 
made to recognize the supreme im- 
portance of the child? Congress was 
in session at this time and I knew how 
its doings were telegraphed to all parts 
of the earth, and how eagerly such mes- 
sages were read on this continent at 
least; and then like a flash came the 
thought, Why not have a National 
Congress of Mothers, whose growth 
would quickly become International? 
It seemed the full answer to all, my 
perplexed questioning. 


Alice Birney, originator of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, was born in Marietta, Georgia, 
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Alice McLellan Birney 


October 19, 1858, the daughter of 
Leander C. McLellan and his wife 
Harriet T'atem. She was educated at 
Mount Holyoke, then a seminary. 
At eighteen she became the wife of 
Alonzo J. White, Jr., of Charleston, 
South Carolina. At nineteen she was 
a widow and an expectant mother 
who named the daughter born to her 
Alonzita. Fourteen years later she 
married Theodore Weld Birney, a 
brilliant young lawyer from Wash- 
ington, grandson of James G. Birney, 
an abolitionist leader twice candidate 
for the presidency on the free-soil 
ticket. Mr. and Mrs. Birney had two 
daughters, Catherine and Lillian. 
On the thoughtful mother of three 
children lay a tremendous sense of re- 
sponsibility. Child rearing, she felt, 
ought not to be a haphazard process 
guided by instinct, a series of fortu- 
nate or unfortunate accidents. By the 
light of the information available at 
that time she perfected herself in in- 
fant hygiene. She studied Herbert 
Spencer’s Education and the writings 
of Froebel, and tried to put their 
teachings into practice in her own 
home. But her zeal for child welfare 
did not end there; she craved for every 
child the care that hers received. 
Mrs. Birney’s pencil-written manu- 
script continues: 
It was my perfect home life and the 


influence of my two little ones that 
gave me the idea of a Mothers’ Con- 


By WINNIFRED KING* RUGG 


gress that might help to raise mother- 

hood to a plane which, alas, so few of 

us realize. 

I was filled with joyous zeal in an- 
ticipation of the wonders that might be 
wrought for the little ones if such a 
Congress could be successfully held. 
By day I thought, and by night I 
dreamed of the possibilities. 

In the summer of 1895 she went to 
Chautauqua, to visit the summer school 
held at that place. There at Kellogg 
Hall two kindergartners, Frances E. 
Newton, of Kansas City, and Mary 
Louisa Butler, of Chicago, were hold- 
ing a series of mothers’ meetings. One 
afternoon Miss Newton met a kinder- 
garten friend who said, “Come over 
with me to Mothers’ Building to meet 
a little woman who has a beautiful 
dream she wants us to help her real- 
ize.” The little woman was Mrs. 
Birney. 


eo first public expression of a 
plan for a Mothers’ Congress was 
made when Mrs. Birney spoke by in- 
vitation at one of the mothers’ meet- 
ings. She was thereupon asked by sev- 
eral churches to address them from 
their pulpits on “Better Trained 
Mothers,” and she went home from 
Chautauqua with a firm conviction 
that some feasible plan for educating 
mothers could be worked out. 

Her family were in sympathy with 
her dream—her husband, her mother, 
Mr. Birney’s brother, Arthur A. Bir- 
ney, and his wife. Scott C. Bone, 
editor of the Washington Post, to 
whom Alice Birney had submitted a 
manuscript, was also interested. 

That November Mrs. Birney, in 
her native state of Georgia, presented 
her idea before a meeting held by 
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the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the second Atlanta Exposi- 
tion. 

The winter of 1895-96 was full of 
consultations and plans. “Indeed there 
were times,” she has written, “when 
I wished I could forget it, wished that 
it would cease to haunt me as a duty 
too imperative to be ignored. My 
home life was ideally happy and 
complete, and I selfishly wished 
to ignore any outside claim of 
such magnitude upon my time 
and strength. While in addi- 
tion I was also strongly averse 
to notoriety, even of the most 
honorable kind.” 

Mrs. Birney and her family 
advisers decided that if public 
interest in a Congress of Moth- 
ers was to be created it would 
come through educators, 
through the pulpit and the press, 
and through “key women.” Ac- 
cordingly she committed herself 
to an exciting and arduous cam- 
paign of letter-writing to per- 
sons in all parts of the world 
who might be interested in some 


concerted effort on behalf of 
childhood. 


NE of the first essentials was 
O the enlistment of other 
leaders. Thus the name of 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, co- 
founder, comes into the story. 
According to Mrs. Birney’s 
notes, “through Miss Morton 
an opportunity was afforded me to lay 
my plan before Mrs. Hearst.” 

Mrs. 
broached her project to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, the President’s wife. Mrs. 
Cleveland, 
gested interesting the Cabinet ladies, 
among whom Miss Emma Morton, 
sister of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
called Mrs. Birney’s attention to Mrs. 
Hearst as a woman warmly respon- 
sive to the needs of youth. 

Mrs. Hearst, born of Virginia stock 
in Franklin County, Missouri, on De- 
cember 3, 1842, was the wife of Sen- 
ator George Hearst of California, one 
of the wealthiest mining men in the 
country. Young men and women in 
many parts of the world owed their 
education to her beneficence, and 
several Washington and San Fran- 
cisco kindergartens were maintained 
through her contributions. 

Mrs. Birney, accompanied by her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
called on Mrs. Hearst, and fownd in 


Birney, it is said, first 


favorably inclined, sug- 
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her an ally whose cooperation ex- 
ceeded their wildest hopes. A list of 
sponsors was secured whose names 
gave prestige to the undertaking. 
Among them were Mrs. Adlai E. Ste- 
venson, wife of the Vice-President ; 
Mrs. William L. Wilson, wife of the 
Postmaster General; Mrs. John Car- 
lisle, wife of the Secretary of the 





Phoebe Apperson Hearst 


Treasury ; Mrs. Daniel Lamont, wife 
of the Secretary of War; Mrs. Ellen 
Herbert Micou and Miss 
daughters of the Secretary of 
Mrs. Judson 


wife of the Attorney-General. 


Herbert, 
the 
Navy; and Harmon, 

Names from the Social Register and 
from philanthropic and educational 
circles are also to be found among the 
sponsors of the Congress and the off- 
cers of the preliminary committee. 
The winning of these women is proof 
of the astuteness of Mrs. Birney and 
her advisers and undoubtedly added 
much to the initial success of the Con- 


gress. 

In October of 1896 Mrs. Birney 
wrote and published the circular, 
“Suggestions for Mothers’ Clubs,” 


which was mailed from the office that 
had been opened by that time in Mrs. 
Hearst’s home at 1400 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, Washington. ‘Thence 
was issued the first official Call to the 
Mothers’ Congress, addressed to all 
the leading women’s clubs in the coun- 


try in the “hope of interesting at leas 
fifty women sufficiently to make them 
come to Washington.” A version of 
the Call was read at the third biennja} 
of the General Federation of Wom. 
en’s Clubs in Louisville, Kentucky, 
May 28. 1896, and at a Home Con. 
gress in Boston the following October. 

In December Mrs. Hearst took g 
party of nine women to New 
York and entertained them a 
the Hotel Waldorf, where they 
held informal receptions in be. 
half of the Congress on the af. 
ternoon of December 8 and the 
two succeeding evenings. News. 
papers were lavish in their re. 
ports and more people began to 
talk about a Congress of 
Mothers. 

Though the ardent band of 
pioneers in Washington had 
not looked beyond holding a 
Congress and establishing a 
kind of clearing house for infor- 
mation about the rearing of 
children, nevertheless they now 
felt obliged to organize in a very 
simple way, “in the interest of 
the National Congress of 
Mothers.” By December they 
were meeting almost weekly in 
Mrs. Hearst’s music room. 

There, on December 1, Mrs. 
Birney was elected President. 


At the next meeting Mrs. 
Hearst was made First Vice- 
President. The other  vice- 


presidents were Mrs. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, 
and Mrs. John R. Lewis, of New 
York. Miss Emma Morton became 
Treasurer, and Mary Louisa Butler 
was called from her kindergarten 
work in Chicago to be Corresponding 
Secretary and to supervise the publicity 
campaign, most of the expense of 
which was borne by Mrs. Hearst. 


w how DATE February 17, 1897, had 
already been decided upon for the 
first Congress. The following chair- 
men of committees were appointed: 
Mrs. William L. Wilson, Reception; 
Mrs. Henry W. Fuller, Transporta- 
tion; Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Ar- 
rangements; Mrs. James H. McGill, 
Entertainment; Mrs. Harriet A. Me- 
Lellan, Literature; and Mrs. Henry 
J. Finley, Press. 

A room in a little frame house on 
a terrace at 1429 Twentieth Street, 
N. W., was engaged as an office and 
the rent paid by Mrs. Hearst. From 
this office circulars and letters con- 
tinued to pour forth. 
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The clergymen of the whole coun- 
try, the educators, reformers, news- 
paper writers, the mothers, and pre- 
sumably the fathers, could not fail to 
be aware that a Congress was going to 
be held in February in Washington, 
for the sake of the children. 

The Arlington Hotel ballroom was 
engaged for the meetings though in 
their hearts the committee doubted 
whether it could be filled. But how 
the mothers poured in, filling the 
room, sitting on window-ledges, block- 
ing the doors! Hundreds were turned 
away. A few fathers came and one, 
courageously, even rose in meeting to 
sav, “There is too much maternal 
monopoly here. I speak for the rights 
of man!”” Another said, “What the 
world needs is a little more father.” 
A mothers’ club in San Francisco sent 
a young man as delegate. A Grand 
Army veteran in St. Paul, who could 
not attend, sent each of the officers a 
tiny flag with her name written across 
it. 

The Congress was attended by more 
than two thousand persons, 306 of 
whom were delegates. The Arlington 
Hotel ballroom proved inadequate 
and the First Baptist Church and at 
last the Armory over the old Center 
Market were utilized. A drenching 
rain on the second day did not dampen 
the enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s recep- 


convenient arrangements of entrance 
and exit, later changed. 

The list of speakers at the Congress 
contained many names of national 
reputation. A souvenir copy of the 
program which was distributed to the 
audience is a roster of the leaders in 
education and philanthropy in the 
year 1897, besides being, like a faded 
bouquet, a memorial of the taste of the 
times in its copious use of graceful, 
apt, but conventional quotations, and 
in the picture it bore of a charming 
child—in reality a portrait of Mrs. 
Birney’s little girl—with the words, 
“And a little child shall lead them.” 

One of the Washington newspapers, 
rather patronizingly relating the news 
of this “most unique of all the Con- 
gresses that have been known from 
Nineveh to now,” took pains to record 
the important facts that the pile of 
paper that went into the programs was 
forty inches wide, twenty-eight inches 
long, and five feet high, and that it 
took thirty-two balls of sewing silk to 
fasten the pages together ! 

It was an enthusiastic, busy, breath- 
less three days, and the Congress re- 
ceived a gratifyingly large and con- 
spicuous space in the newspapers of 
the country. Advance notices had be- 
trayed an occasional note of amused 
condescension toward what the ladies 


were undertaking. The sincerity, the 
enthusiasm, perhaps the dignity of its 
sponsors produced some changes in 
that attitude, though it is significant 
that the emphasis, even of whole- 
hearted praise, was on what the Con- 
gress would do for the women rather 
than on what it would do for the chil- 
dren. Home newspapers seemed more 
impressed by the fact that late-comers 
were not admitted during an address 
and that the women removed their 
hats, than they were by the program. 
Some newspapers found in the Con- 
gress an implied rebuke at feminist 
agitation since feminist leaders figured 
little in the program. 

The New Woman....pretty young 
lady ushers....Anthony Comstock 
trying to get a resolution passed and 
failing.... Dr. Mary Walker seek- 
ing without success to secure the ap- 
proval of dress reform—these made 
news along with Maud Ballington 
Booth’s stirring address. G. Stanley 
Hall’s approval of the Congress.... 
the auditorium packed to the limit and 
hundreds being turned away.... Mrs. 
Hearst, Madonna face, green cloth 
gown, soft voice....the energetic fig- 
ure of the Secretary, Mary Louisa 
Butler .... 1,200 in a hall that seated 
800....crowds standing in discom- 
fort but good nature.... Mrs. Bir- 

ney, sweet, Southern, clear 





tion, held at the White 
House after the address of 
the first morning. session, 
was attended by practically 
every one interested in the 
movement. A thousand 
cards of invitation had 
been provided but 
were so soon exhausted that 
the President’s wife told the 
oficers that all who wished 


these 


to come would be welcome, 
with cards or without. The 
city newspapers spiced their 
pages with accounts of the 
reception they de- 
scribed as a scene of great 
confusion, with a beautiful 


which 


glass screen in the corridor 
broken by the press, dresses 
torn, bonnets crushed, and 
even the First Lady jostled 
by the throng of impetuous 
women. In explanation it 
should be said that such 
confusion was not unpre- 
cedented at 





large White 


[ational 


Congress 
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of voice, taking off her own 
hat in accord with the audi- 
ence.... Mrs. Cleveland’s 
White House reception 
with its eager press of jos- 











tled women . . . . confer- 
ences... . exhibitions... . 
wide skirts, rustling silk 
petticoats, big sleeves, high 
collars and pompadours.... 
“A representative gathering 
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aS 


of “others. 


SCOKOSOOOOOOOOODOOONOOY 
“A little child shall lead them.” 


that showed to the world 
the grace, dignity, and in- 
tellectuality of American 
womanhood . . . . mothers 
united in the cause of child- 
hood” .... the seed from 
which grew the oak. 

The all-embracing aim of 
the Congress, as outlined by 
Mrs. Birney in her address 
of welcome, was to be child 
study—to enable mothers to 
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acquire from the “thoughts 
given us by that friend and 
benefactor, Friedrich Froe- 
bel,” the knowledge which 
they can add to their other 








House receptions, and was 
in a measure due to the in- 
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The souvenir program of the first Congress. The speakers were the 
leaders in education and philanthropy in the year 1897 


mother-qualities, love, pa- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Motion Picture Queries 


And Their Answers 


from the 


Congress Motion Picture Chairman 


CATHERYNE CooKE GILMAN 


URING our state convention,” 
writes a state chairman of Mo- 
tion Pictures, ‘““we held a mo- 

tion picture conference scheduled for 
one hour. It aroused a very heated 
discussion which continued an hour 
and a half over time. 

“In my opening remarks I stated 
the objectives of the motion picture 
plan of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, namely, visual 
education in the schools; recreational 
films in community auditoriums for 
children and youth under professional 
leadership; and legislation to super- 
vise and regulate the production, dis- 
tribution, and exhibition of motion 
pictures. 

“T had distributed your motion pic- 
ture pamphlet, “The New Approach 
and Plan of Work,’ Dr. Dale’s pam- 
phlet on ‘Motion Picture Apprecia- 
tion,’ and the outline of the panel 
discussion used at the Des Moines 
convention. 

“T described the Payne Fund 
studies, Motion Pictures and Youth, 
and suggested special study of W. W. 
Charters’ summary of them, and 
Henry James Forman’s Our Movie- 
Made Children. 

“IT emphasized the organization of 
three committees in each local unit: 
one to study and promote visual edu- 
cation in the schools; one to extend 
the power of local boards of education 
to provide and administer recreation, 
including motion pictures, for chil- 
dren and young people in community 
auditoriums; and one for the neces- 
sary local legislation to support the 
program and federal legislation to su- 
pervise and to regulate production, 
distribution, and exhibition of motion 
pictures. 

“I told the group of the possibil- 
ities of amateur clubs with supervi- 
sion by science, history, and English 
teachers, and also of classes in motion 
picture appreciation as proposed by 
Dr. Dale in his pamphlet and book. 

“T pointed out the need for estab- 
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lishing circuits for the distribution of 
films from non-theatrical sources and 
mentioned the fact that the federal 
government and local boards of educa- 
tion and municipalities are promoting 
and supporting leadership for recrea- 
tion for children, youth, and adults. 
“The conference was very repre- 
sentative. It included members from 
different denominational groups, so- 
cial and welfare organizations, as well 
as parent-teacher units. I exhausted 
my arguments and my information 
and still there were many questions 
which seemed to be important enough 
to refer to you for consideration. The 
group believed that other conferences, 
meeting as we were, might want the 
same information. We decided to re- 
fer the questions to you and ask for 
your help.” 
leone answering the questions 
raised at the conference, it is 
only wise to suggest that categorical 
answers are inadequate and may even 
be misleading. It would be far better 
for the state to organize a motion pic- 
ture institute of one or two days in 
one or more centers in the state, so 
that leaders could have an adequate 
background of information upon 
which to base decisions. In the mean- 
time, let us try to answer the ques- 
tions in order. 


“Why should parent-teacher asso- 
ciations not belong to the film coun- 
cils to support good pictures, have 
family nights 
nees?”’ 

You will find this subject fully 
treated in the May, 1934, issue of 
Child Welfare, now called the Na- 
TONAL PARENT- TEACHER MaAaGa- 
ZINE. Briefly, the film council is a 
box office device, proposed by the pro- 


and children’s mati- 


ducers through organizations receiv- 
ing subsidies or other favors from 
producers. It has been used exten- 
sively since 1916 and pictures have 
grown more and more unsatisfactory 
so far as the selection and treatment 


of subject material is concerned. lt 
is a scheme to keep our groups busy 
at the point of exhibition where th 
results will be immaterial and our 
efforts will be diverted from a pro. 
gram to secure better production of 
pictures. You will find help in ap. 
swering this and other questions in 
a ten-cent pamphlet published by the 
Motion Picture Research Coungil, 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, entitled “Questions and Ap. 
swers Concerning Compulsory Block. 
Booking and Blind-Selling in the Djs. 
tribution of Motion Pictures.” 
The endorsement of good films 
might be a desirable method if it were 
not for blind-selling, block-booking, 
and the established practice of playing 
an undesirable feature, short subject, 
or advertising trailer with the accept. 
able film. The endorsement of films 
is a protective measure for producers, 
distributors, and exhibitors, but not 
for children and youth. It insures the 
financial success of both the desirable 
and the undesirable and it subjects 
children and youth to exploitation, 
The general counsel for the Allied 
States Association of Motion Picture 
Exhibitors stated before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


_merce, on March 19, 1934, “All talk 


about selecting pictures and arranging 
programs is idle chatter so long as 
compulsory block-booking remains.” 


“What should I say to women's 
clubs and church groups who want me 
to sign cards protesting against inde- 
cent pictures?” 

The signing of a pledge is a per- 
sonal matter. It is suggested that the 
signer read the pledge carefully on 
both sides to see whether it is only a 
pledge to stay away from indecent mo- 
tion pictures or whether it is also a 
pledge to cooperate with the motion 
picture industry in its program to or- 
ganize film councils and promote the 
best pictures to subsidize the worst. 

The most obvious answer to this 
question, however, is to say that it is 
entirely too late to do any real good 
after pictures are sold and under con- 
tract to be exhibited at a definite time 
and place. All pictures are contracted 
for exhibition many months _ before 
they are made. They are sold to ex- 
hibitors in large numbers, with the 
provision that they take all or none. 
Regardless of our protest, the playing 
time of the exhibitor is purchased and 
he cannot respond satisfactorily to the 
demands of public opinion. Occasion- 
ally he may shift a picture from one 
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night to another, or from one theater 
to another, if he has more than one, 
but he must pay for the picture and 
play it. and children will see it. 
Some parents may be able to buy in- 
dividual protection for their children 
on a specific occasion, but there is no 
fundamental protection for them from 
some other youth who may have seen 
' the undesirable picture on .another 
night or in another theater and been 
stimulated to commit a crime against 
the protected child as a result of see- 
ing the picture. The only action which 
is worthy of responsible parents is an 
action which will protect all children. 


“When may we expect the proposed 
legislation for which we have been 
working and waiting so long? Are we 


just to sit and wait until people are 
educated?” 

We may expect this legislation just 
as soon as enough well-informed par- 
ents bring pressure to bear upon their 
congressmen to pass it. Congressmen 
have repeatedly said they would pass 
this legislation when women’s organ- 
izations quit cooperating with the mo- 
tion picture agencies and unite on a 
common plan of action. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
proposed such a plan. It is aimed to 
correct the difficulty at its source. 
Congress units should not sit and 
wait. ‘They should substitute other 
forms of recreation in churches, 
schools, and community houses. They 
can make recreation so available, so 
accessible, so varied, so attractive, and 











so reasonable that children and youth 
will select better forms of recreation 
than the commercial theater provides. 
Research shows that 60 per cent of 
the children who have been attending 
motion picture theaters say they pre- 
fer other things to do. 

The principal points in the argu- 
ment are—Shall history repeat itself? 
Will parents go on protecting the in- 
dustry which has exploited their chil- 
dren? Will they continue to organize 
film councils to increase the box office 
receipts, publish film estimates, pro- 
mote family nights and children’s mat- 
inees, and act upon the fallacious 
theory that to support the best will 
improve the quality of films? A little 
study and self-analysis will clear up 
many of these questions. 


IT’S UP Fess 
What Children Do 


By Avice Sowers and Atice L. Woop 
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Harold: “See if you can get Dad to give us some money Donald: “Come along, Jack, we've saved enough money 
for ice skates, Burt, and I'll try Mother.” from our allowances for those skates; let’s buy them now.” 
JACK AND DONALD ARE MORE APT TO LEARN THE VALUE 
| OF MONEY 
Because 











Drawings by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Their parents, having given them an allowance, have also helped them 


learn to save their money for something they really want, rather than to 
spend it carelessly as soon as they get it. Since the other two boys believe 
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that money is to be had for the asking, it is evident they have not had an 
opportunity to learn that “one cannot spend his money and have it too”; they 
have had no practice in doing without one thing to buy another. Money, to 
them, means something they may get if they tease for it. 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY ® ® @ @,% 


Mollhie’s Daily Pro gram 


NE afternoon this week I over- 
() took Mollie Robinson on the 

street. At first, before I caught 
up with her, I could scarcely believe 
it really was Mollie, for instead of 
skipping along in her usual light- 
hearted fashion, the child was _ posi- 
tively drooping. 

“Hello, Mollie,” I said as I came 
alongside. “On your way home from 
school ?” 

“Not yet, Doctor,” she replied. 
“T’ve got a music lesson first.””. And 
she indicated a violin case that | 
hadn’t noticed before. 

“Music ?”’ I exclaimed in surprise. 
“I didn’t know you were taking les- 
sons.” 

“T’ve always wanted to,” she told 
me, “but there was no one to teach 
me before we moved here. This is 
the first chance I’ve had.” 

“And how often do you have a les- 
son?” I asked. 

“Only once a week, but I practice 
a lot. Yesterday I practiced all after- 
noon, and nearly every morning I do 
an hour before breakfast. You see, 
Doctor,” she added, “I’m beginning 
kind of late, my teacher says, and I'll 
have to work hard if I’m ever to get 
any place.” 

Just then Mollie had to turn down 
a side street to get to her teacher’s 
house, so I walked on alone. But | 
couldn’t get her listless little figure 
out of my mind. Even her voice had 
sounded tired. I wondered if it was 
just an “off day” such as we all get 
at times, or if she could be really suf- 
fering from fatigue. I deter- 
mined to ask Mrs. Robinson, 
the next time I saw _ her, 
whether Mollie was trying 
to do too much. 

The opportunity came the 
following Saturday when I 
went over as usual to supper. 
During the meal Mollie ate 
little, and talked even less. 
when the 
children had gone upstairs, I 
tackled Mrs. Robinson on 
the subject. 


“What’s Mollie been do- 


So afterwards, 
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By S. J. Crumsine, M. D. 


ing with herself these days?” I asked. 
“She seems to have lost all her pep.” 

“IT don’t know,” replied Mrs. Rob- 
inson, ‘‘but I wish she’d eat her supper 
properly. She’s rehearsing for the 
school play tonight, and I don’t like 
to have her go out in the cold without 
a good hot meal.” 

“Let’s see,” I remarked, 
junior high, isn’t she?” 

Mrs. Robinson nodded. “‘Yes,”’ she 
said, “and that’s doing pretty well for 
thirteen and a half, isn’t it?” 

I agreed that it was, and added that 
Mollie was a smart youngster. 


“she’s in 





Next Month: 


Growing Pains 











“But,” I went on, “it’s quite pos- 
sible that she’s doing too much. How 
much free time has Mollie had out of 
doors today?” 

“She was out almost two hours this 
afternoon.” 


“Playing? Skating?” 

Mrs. Robinson looked a little em- 

“Well, no,” she said. “I 

had an extra amount of shopping to 

do, so Mollie took Tommie out for a 

walk. I think they went to the park.” 
“That’s perfectly all right,” I said, 


barrassed. 
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“as long as she gets other time to play, 
And I suppose she does?” 

Mrs. Robinson shook her head 
doubtfully. “Mollie’s doing a lot of 
reading lately, Doctor,” she said, “for 
the school play, you know. And she’s 
awfully good about her music prac. 
ticing. And then, they give such quan- 
tities of home work at school that 
she’s never through till bedtime. | 
don’t think it’s fair to pile all that 
extra work on high school students, 
do you, Doctor?” 

“IT don’t know much about the 
home work part of it,” I replied, “but 
I do know one thing. Mollie is at 
an age when she’s growing rapidly— 
which means physical strain. Adjust- 
ment to the junior high school cur- 
riculum is pretty sure to cause a cer- 
tain amount of mental strain. But 
Mollie is a healthy youngster, and she 
ought to be able to take these demands 
in her stride—if there’s no other drain 
on her vitality.” 

“What do mean, Doctor?” 
asked Mrs. Robinson anxiously. 

“It’s too much outside work that 
I’m afraid of,” I told her. ‘Frankly, 
I'd rather see young Mollie with a 
pair of ice skates than a violin case in 
her hand. It’s so easy to overdo all 
this business of extra music, dancing 
lessons, amateur theatricals, school 
committees—things that keep an ado- 
lescent girl or boy indoors. Mollie 
needs her full quota of carefree, out- 
door exercise, and she needs more 
rather than less sleep. She needs free 
time before going to bed—not home 
work till the last minute. 
You may have to check some 
of her very natural ambitions 
—so that her outside interests 
don’t make too great de 
mands on her strength. Let 
her choose one of them—-say, 
music, since she is so keen on 
it—and give up the others for 
the time.” 

“In other words, step on 
the brake instead of the ac- 
celerator,” said Mrs. Robin- 
son with a smile. And we left 
it at that. 
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HIS page is never long 
T coon for us to quote 

in full the interesting 
and helpful letters you have 
sent in. Unlike Will Rogers 
and his alarm clock, we can- 
not beat the game by talk- 
ing more rapidly—or typ- 
ing more rapidly. There is 
just so much space. 

Never have I felt this 
more than this month when 
we received your answers 
to our Gladys 
Tanner, aged sixteen, will 
not eat breakfast. Her par- 
ents have pointed out to 
her the 
adolescent girl needs regu- 


question : 


reasons why an 


lar meals and nourishing 

ones. They can force her to 

eat but do not wish to do 

this. They would like to 

know if other parents have had similar 

experiences with high school girls. 
Two long letters, in particular, 

which different 

will practically fill the page. And yet, 

they are so interesting I do not want 


present viewpoints, 


you to miss a single word. Finding 
myself in the position of the old lady 
who couldn’t decide which kitten to 
drown and so kept them all, I am giv- 
ing you both letters. 

From North Dakota we have this 
personal experience from a woman 
who says that she is “not an anti- 
breakfaster”’ but ‘‘never liked break- 
fast and doesn’t yet.’ However, her 
decision was reached only after a doc- 
tor had been consulted. She does not 
recommend going without breakfast 
as a rule for all girls. 
“IT never liked breakfast when I was 
sixteen (I don’t yet, except orange 
juice and coffee). As I remember it, 


She writes: 


it was not a question of wanting to 
keep thin. I was not, strangely enough, 
particularly interested in my figure, 
or maybe it didn’t need special atten- 
tion. Nor was it a question of getting 
to school on time. I was always up in 
plenty of time, and at school a half 
hour ahead of classes. It seemed to 
be a dislike for breakfast that couldn’t 
be traced to either of these causes. | 
got plenty of sleep, so that had noth- 
ing to do with it. 

“Of course my not eating breakfast 
was a point of contention between me 
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Silhouette by Helen Hatch 


In Our 
Neighborhood 


An Exchange of Experiences 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE SOWERS 


and my mother for some time. Finally, 
I asked the family doctor about it and 
he said that if I realty had no appetite 
for it and was perfectly well, | was 
not to worry about it any longer ; just 
go without it. I was very well. I 
carried more than my share of extra- 
curricular activities at high school and 
did honor-roll work throughout the 
course without feeling the strain. | 
am well, and am subject to fewer 
colds than any one I know. 

“Not that I am an anti-breakfaster, 
nor that I think it isn’t important for 
growing girls to eat three regular, 





Harry Wastes His 
Allowance 


Mr. and Mrs. Randall have 
started giving Harry, aged nine, 
They hoped it 
would teach him the value of 


an allowance. 


money and they have tried to 
help him manage it. So far they 
feel he has spent unwisely. 
Won't you discuss this at 
home, in your neighborhood, 
and tell us what causes you have 
found in similar cases? Send 
your letters to Alice Sowers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., before Jan- 
uary 15. They will be printed 


in the March issue. 











nourishing meals a day, in- 
cluding breakfast. Just 
thought I’d add my little 
mite.” 

The second letter, from 
an Qhio mother, is rich in 
suggestions as to possible 
causes and cures which she 
considered before arriving 
at her final conclusion. 

“My twelve-year-old 
Peggy was tired of break- 
fasts. She didn’t say so— 
she said only that she was 
not hungry. Opening her 
favorite red raspberry jam 
and being very careful to 
keep her toast pale didn’t 
help a bit. Neither did hav- 
ing her do an out-of-doors 
chore before eating, nor set- 
ting ahead the mealtime. I 
tried using the best china 
and cloth, putting a flower on the 
table—everything I could think of to 
make use of her love of ceremony. 

‘““Members of our family leave for 
work and school at different times. It 
had been my custom to serve Peggy 
and her brother just before they had 
to leave for school. The exact time 
depended on their convenience. | de- 
cided to have their breakfast earlier 
and to eat with them; more than that, 
to stop talking about Peggy’s lack of 
appetite. When she was four I had 
not talked about her finicky food 
habits. Decidedly, I was slipping. 

“We bought a little silver bell, and 
nowadays promptly at seven-thirty the 
bell is rung. The three of us sit down 
then, whatever may have to wait. We 
eat plain breakfasts, served with no 
fuss but more conversation. In fact, 
the plainer they are the better Peggy 
likes them. 

“She was tired of eggs cooked ex- 
actly so, and toast, and everlasting 
cereal. She was sick to death of dishes 
of fruit. Now a hot drink and some 
crusty bread are taken with relish. 
She feels older and more important 
with her ‘coffee and roll’ type of break- 
fast. She thinks fruit that can be 
reached for and has never seen a stew- 
ing kettle or a slicer is ‘keen.’ By 
ignoring her lack of appetite and ac- 
cepting her as a busy person, we set 
her to eating again in practically no 
time at all.” 
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sion has changed our ideas and 

that never again in America shall 
we see the mad scramble for money 
for the sake of piling it up, or the 
greed which grabs regardless of who 
is hurt in the rush. Even if this should 
be true (and it is a little difficult to 
believe when the materialism of our 
civilization is analyzed) there would 
still be a need to let children have 
learning experiences with money and 
to be educated in financial manage- 
ment. This is so because of the fact 
that money is the medium by which 
food, clothing, shelter, health, educa- 
tion, and protection against old age 
and death are purchased. In less direct 
fashion its presence or absence affects 
mating and marriage, parenthood, 
friendships, and all of our experi- 
ences. We live in a world where a 
money economy dominates. Some par- 
ents think money all-important and 
sacrifice everything else for its acqui- 
sition and increase; others minimize 
its importance; but all of us have to 
use it and adjust to it. Because of these 
facts, children very early learn to 
value money and to want it. They 
acquire habits of stinginess or gener- 
osity, of carelessness or carefulness, of 
planning or impulsiveness. Our job 
then is to help them have experiences 
with money while they are growing 
up which will enable them to manage 
money wisely and which will help 
them acquire attitudes toward money 
which they will find useful as long as 
they live. 

No one can deny that ability to 
manage money wisely is closely related 
to personal happiness, to desirable 
marriage and family relationships, to 
professional attainment and_ business 
success, to well-conducted public af- 
fairs and political advancement. That 
experiences in childhood and youth lay 
ihe foundation for such management 
is equally true. 


Cie people say that the depres- 


The Child’s Need for Money 


M** PEOPLE who would grant 
all of the above feel that it is 
not necessary to give children any sys- 
tematic contact with money. They say, 
“Oh, he doesn’t need money. We give 
him everything he needs”; or, ‘“He’s 
too young. Why bother his mind with 
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The School Child 


A Timely 


Discussion of Why It Is 


Important to Give Children Training in 
Money Management and How to Do It 


By ESTHER MCGINNIS 


such worries? He’ll learn fast enough 
when he has to.”’ They do not realize 
that forcing the child to beg for each 
penny and nickel, to wheedle and 
coax, to whine and cry, or to take 
money on the sly are all methods of 
training and determine 
attitudes. 

Another point to be considered is 
that children use money for many pur- 
poses just as adults do. They may be 
using it to buy articles which are 
actually needed, such as school sup- 
plies and clothing, or recreation and 
fun. But just as often they also use 
it to buy popularity from the group 


permanent 


ask what they are trying to do with 
it. Very often they are seeking the 
indirect satisfactions which they feel 
money can give them, rather than the 
money itself. 

Children need money, then, for 
many reasons. ‘They are a part of the 
family membership and should be 
given money systematically and taught 
to use it. In the Parent Education 
Fourth Yearbook we have discussed in 
detail arguments for allowances and 





Home economics departments are stressing the financial 


or to win approval from certain chil- 
dren, or they may be getting the thrill 
of power and dominance from it or 
the feeling of discouragement and 
futility. They may try “to keep up 
with the Joneses” and use money to 
gain entrance to a particular group 
and “‘be in the swim.” 

Whenever children steal money we 


methods of helping children by the 
use of money in the home. 


Educational Values in Manage- 
ment of Money 

D* KILPATRICK points out that 

there are “concomitant learnings 

in every situation.” In spending a 

gradually increasing allowance chil- 
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and Money 


This Is the Fifth Article in the Parent 


Education Study Course, “The Child 
in School,’ Under the Direction of 


Ada Hart Arlitt 


dren may be learning to manage and 
plan; to buy food, clothing, health, 
and recreation wisely; to save for 
things they want; to give generously 
to people and causes ; and to use money 
as a tool rather than as a goal in itself. 

The school can be of great assist- 
ance to the home by teaching certain 
aspects of the management of money 
and finances. In increasing numbers 





Often adolescents are using more 
than their share of the family income. 
Making out a family budget shows 
them “where all the money goes” and 
they get a new appreciation of the 
skill it takes to keep a family well fed, 
clothed, and happy on a moderate 
income. 

The importance of good money 
management may be taught in the 
school as well as in the home. Various 
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side of home management for both boys and girls” 


both boys and girls are interested to 
learn about budgeting and the cost of 
running a house. As one woman said, 
if her husband had learned something 
about family finances in school he 
wouldn’t be surprised every time they 
entertained to find the food bills 
higher because he insisted on expensive 
meats. 
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methods of managing money in the 
home, such as the allowance versus the 
joint account, the keeping of accounts, 
and the checkbook-stub method can 
be studied. 

Saving is probably best taught by 
letting the children have repeated ex- 
periences of saving for something they 
want very much and then letting them 


have the fun of getting it. School 
banks help here providing it is the 
child’s money which is deposited and 
that he uses it for a desired object or 
trip or purpose which is his own. The 
thrift campaigns and school bank pro- 
grams in which the whole object was 
to get the money tucked away some- 
where probably didn’t teach children 
much about the value of saving. Too 
much of it was superimposed from 
above and there was too much pres- 
sure. But if they are used to encour- 
age the youngster to postpone present 
spending for future goals, they may 
be a great help in the child’s educa- 
tion with regard to money. 

Another place where schools help is 
in teaching methods of handling 
money, how to start and manage a 
checking account, a savings account, 
simple financial procedures, and some- 
thing about investments. 

Home economics departments are 
stressing the financial side of home 
management for both boys and girls. 
This of necessity includes teaching 
the principles of wise buying as ap- 
plied to clothing, food, books, home 
friendships, medical care, and recrea- 
tion. There is a real demand at this 
time for consumer education. With 
the bewildering array of advertising 
and the high pressure salesmanship, it 
is necessary to know something of 
quality and relative values. The facts 
can be taught in school and should be 
available to every boy and girl. 

Family consultation centers tell us 
that money is one of the chief points 
of controversy in marital squabbles 
and irritations. How much of this 
might be prevented by training at 
home and at school we do not know, 
but it is obvious that some of the diff- 
culties are avoided in homes where the 
adults have had wise financial train- 
ing and experience in managing their 
own desires on a certain sum. 

Some parents fear the independence 
which comes to the child when he is 
allowed to have money which he looks 
upon as his own and spends as he 
wishes. But the parents whose goal 
is that the child may be completely 
free from family domination and 
eager and able to stand on his own 
feet at maturity will welcome the 
child’s desire to experiment and try 
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out his own wings. One mother re- 
ports that when her eleven-year-old 
daughter was given a certain sum to 
buy her own spring wardrobe, she was 
amazed at the good taste and judg- 
ment the girl showed. Most young- 
sters respond to the idea that they 
are capable and have judgment by 
exercising every bit of it they have. 
But what if the boy spends his 
allowance playing one of these slot 
machine gambling devices, or the girl 
puts too much of her allowance on 
outside clothes and not enough on 
underwear ? Even here it may be more 
educational to allow the child to ex- 
periment and waste some of the money 
as the chances are he will soon learn 
that money spent on gambling yields 
little or no return and that real values 


permitted to mortgage the future since 
his ideas are too vague. But as he gets 
older he may well be allowed to try 
out these devices, too, since they are 
so much a part of our economic life 
today. Some people find they cannot 





1. Should a child be allowed 
to borrow from or lend 
money to his schoolmates? 
Discuss. 


2. Describe any courses that 
your children have taken, 
or that you know about, 
where principles of buy- 
ing and of management of 
money have been stressed. 
Analyze the results of these 











own allowances to Red Cross, Commy. 
nity Fund, church and Sunday schoo} 
activities, a feeling of responsibility 
for social welfare may be developed, 

Surely children should give per. 
sonal gifts from their own money on q 
scale which they can afford to finance, 
rather than have adults buy the pres. 
ents and pay for them. School cam. 
paigns for various purposes, such as 
the Red Cross, the needy families, etc, 
are excellent beginnings for civic con- 
sciousness. ‘Thus we see that both the 
home and the school are responsible 
for training children in the manage- 
ment of money and that such training 
is essential for the future adjustment 


of the child. 
Suggested Reading 
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When You Add to Your Winter Wardrobe 


By Evste K. CHAMBERLAIN 


ROBABLY by this time you have 
Pron: winter wardrobe almost en- 

tirely purchased. There may be, 
however, some of you who have not yet 
completed your buying. In fact, there 
are always people who like to wait 
until the mid-winter sales, feeling that 
they get more for their money by such 
a procedure. There is no doubt that 
this is true in some instances, especi- 
ally in the purchase of high priced 
garments. In the lower priced field 
the sales are apt to be of inferior mer- 
chandise which has been left over or 
bought especially for the sale. The 
higher grade merchandise and that of 
the specialty shop is usually a far bet- 
ter purchase. Then, too, these higher 
priced clothes are apt to be more ad- 
vanced in style so that they may be 
worn the next winter 
without looking old- 
fashioned. 

Every woman knows 
that a really good fash- 
ion is good for three 
years. In the first year 
the fashion will be 
adopted by only a very 
few; the second year by 
the majority; and the 
third year it will begin 
to go out, but still will 
be wearable. So, if you 
can possibly buy on the 
upgrade of the fashion 
your money will be ex- 
pended much more wisely 
than if you purchase at 
the height of the fashion, 
or at its declining point. 

This is all very well 
for generalities, but what 
does that mean when it 
comes to coats and suits 
and dresses? For one 
thing, it means that the 
costume suit is an excel- 
lent buy for this year. By 
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that I mean the dress 
with the matching coat. 
As yet, it is not common 
and is quite high priced, 
so if you have an oppor- 
tunity to purchase one 
at a reasonable figure, do 
so. The suit coat is 
usually about fingertip 
length. The only draw- 
back to this is that the 


cannot be worn 
with other dresses. For 
who do not like 
wool dresses, the costume 
suit with the silk top 
makes a charming com- 


suit is particularly good 
woman whose 





“The costume suit is an 
excellent buy” 


This type of 


figure is hard 
to fit. Per- 
haps she is 
short and 
rather stout 
or does not 
look well in 
a suit with 
contrasting 
blouse and skirt. This 
costume suit makes the 
ideal compromise for her. 
She will find that one 
wool skirt will wear out 
several tops. Of course, 
the woman with a slen- 
der figure will purchase 
a suit with a separate 
skirt because there are so 
many beautiful blouses 
on the market for her. 
Silk, velvet, lamé, and 
jersey. They are all 
suitable and make a 
wardrobe of great vari- 
ety with a minimum of 
expense. One clever wo- 
man whom I know could 
not find the costume suit 





“The dinner suit relies 
on cut and material for . 
elegance” to wear full evening 


which she wanted, so 
purchased a little brown 
lapin jacket harmonizing 
with her brown wool 
dress and thus complet- 
ing her ensemble. This is 
a particularly economical 
scheme because she can 
have such a variety of 
brown dresses to be worn 
with the same jacket. Do 
not despise the humble 
lapin. Dresses which 
may be worn with this 
inexpensive little jacket 
may range from the 
tailored street dress to 
the dinner suit. 

And by the way, have 
you ever considered the 
possibilities of this same 
dinner suit? The long 
skirt makes it very for- 
mal but the tailored 
jacket permits its use at 
restaurant and _ theater 
where you do not wish 


where your 
escort is wearing business clothes. 
Then, on another occasion, if you wish 
to be dressed up, all you have to do is 
to remove the coat and you blossom 
forth in an elegant evening costume. 
Of course, to complete this outfit a hat 
is necessary. Evening hats are begin- 


dress or 


ning to come into the picture toa much 
greater degree than at any time since 
the law required women to remove 
their hats in the theater. The dinner 
suit relies on cut and material for ele- 
gance and not on trimming. In fact, 
trimming as we used to know it is 
almost a thing of the past this year. 
Rows of buttons, a touch of contrast- 
ing color for a sleeve facing and collar, 
accent at the bottom of the back decol- 
letage, touches of fur—hardly more 
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than these are used even on the finest 
of dresses. 

I must tell you of a lovely evening 
coat which I saw the other day which 
might be made at home for your 
eighteen-year-old daughter. It was a 
high-waisted coat with a very long full 
skirt, the waist almost like a basque, 


POR HOMEMAKERS 


the circular skirt coming to the floor. 
Long, full sleeves ended in a soft 
shirred cuff, and a padded ruff for a 
collar framed the face. The coat was 
made of black taffeta silk plaided with 
gold lines and lined with gold color. 
It was warmly interlined to the waist, 
including the sleeves. 
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Metal touches are seen on every. 
thing from street wools to evening 
clothes. Just a little note of warning, 
however: When you are wearing q 
dress with touches of gold lamé, don’t 
wear silver jewelry. Be sure that all 
the details of your costume are con. 
tributing to your ensemble idea. 


Lamps for Winter Evenings 


pera days are 
J still short even 
though, as the old 
saw has it, “when 
the days begin to 
lengthen, the cold be- 


By Evsize K. CHAMBERLAIN 


either developed a 
sense of design for 
themselves or, 
what is far more 
likely, they have 
hired good design- 





gins to strengthen,” 
and the lamps must 
be lighted during 
almost all of our 
leisure time. 

Are you sure that 
your rooms are 
beautifully and 
comfortably illumi- 
nated? So often we 
put up with incon- 
venient lighting be- 
cause it seems to be 
too much trouble to 
change it. Look 
around your living room as you sit in 
your favorite easy chair. Is there any 
bulb anywhere which shines without 
protection into your eyes? If so, do 
something about it immediately. Is 
there just one comfortable place in 
which to read in your room? If this is 
the case more lamps are required, un- 
less, of course, you should be a solitary 
person which most of us are not. Are 
your shades dark, stained, discolored 
so that they are absorbing more of the 
light than they should? All of these 
faults may be corrected with a mini- 
mum expenditure providing you are 
willing to do a little shopping. 

‘There was a time not so many years 
ago when good, inexpensive electric 
lamps were not to be found, so people 
used their old kerosene lamps, screwed 
their fixtures into them, made can- 
dlesticks into lamps, and had vases 
mounted. All this is entirely unneces- 
sary today. Lamp manufacturers have 
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“Have you discovered the new 
‘pin-up’ lamps?” 


ers. For this rea- 
son, it is perfectly 
possible for any 
one who has only 


two dollars to 
spend to find a 
good lamp with 
pottery base and 
parchment shade; 
and even if you 
have but a dollar, 
don’t be discour- 
aged. A little 


search will bring 
its reward. 

Have you discovered the new “pin- 
up” lamps? They are very good- 
looking and all you have to do is to 
stick a thumb tack 
into the wall wher- 


ever you wish to put 


In other words, a limited budget may 
well eliminate them. Proper lighting 
for the dressing table is one of the 
most difficult problems that the aver- 
age woman has to solve. A pair of 
these pin-up lamps on either side of 
the mirror might be the solution if 
there is no overhead light which shines 
directly on the face. 

Of course none of you would be so 
cruel as to condemn a guest in your 
house to a room without a reading 
light by the bed. That has always 
seemed to me to be the height of inhos- 
pitality. There are so many people, 
you know, who can’t go to sleep unless 
they read for a while. And trying to 
read from an overhead light while 
lying in bed is not conducive to 
slumber. 

To return to that living room prob- 
lem. The new indirect floor lamp is 
placed in the corner of the room, 
throws a strong light on the ceiling 
which is then re- 
flected back, giving 
a general light in 


the room. It is a 





the lamp. They are 











particularly good for 








pleasant substitute 











bed lamps where 


for the chandelier. 














there is no room for 


One never knows 

















a bedside table and 


where the sources 





your good taste does 
not permit the use 
of those terrifically 
shirred and 
rated affairs which 
hang over the head- 
board. Most women 


deco- 


enjoy dressing table 
lamps, but don’t be 
deceived into think- 
ing that they are of 
any earthly use as 
far as dressing goes. 





“The vogue for the Chinese brings the 
decorative tea caddy as a lamp base” 


of light are to be 
found today. In 
the four corners of 
a recently deco- 
rated room were 
placed curious ob- 
jects which looked 
very much like 
the old-fashioned 
whatnots, only 
painted white, and 


(Continued on page 
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The Miami Biltmore, 
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HILD LaBpor Day, January 

26-28, is dedicated this year to 

the speedy ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is one of a score or more of na- 
tional organizations cooperating with 
the National Child Labor Committee 
to this end. Twenty-four states which 
have not ratified hold regular sessions 
of the legislature in 1935, and if six- 
teen of these ratify, the Child Labor 
Amendment becomes a part of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The Child Labor Amendment is a 
simple grant of power to Congress to 
“limit, regulate, and prohibit the la- 
bor of persons under eighteen years of 
age.’ It was proposed in order to 
overcome the obstacle to national child 
labor legislation arising from decisions 
of the Supreme Court in 1919 and 
1922, declaring two federal child la- 
bor laws unconstitutional. It was 
passed by Congress in 1924, with the 
endorsement of President Cool- 
idge and the support of all po- 
litical parties. 

‘The amendment is as soundly 
constructive in purpose as it is 
thoroughly American in origin. 
All right-thinking people agree 
that child labor has no proper 
place in American occupational 
life in its present state of develop- 
ment. Yet more than eighty years 
after the passage of the first state 
law setting a minimum age for 
children employed in _ factories 
(the state was Pennsylvania and 
the age limit was twelve years!) 
several hundred thousand chil- 
iren under sixteen years. were 
still gainfully employed in the 
United States. 

No two states set exactly the 
same standards for child employ- 
ment. And in many states the 
child labor laws are still ex- 
tremely inadequate, containing 








LET US END CHILD LABOR 


children fourteen and fifteen years of 
age to work at night, or for nine to 
eleven hours a day; or fail to protect 
children and minors from hazardous 
employment. 

In view of this record of nearly a 
century, with hundreds of thousands 
of children still deprived of the ele- 
mentary right from 
abuse, and denied an education 
through being forced to work, it is 
clear that we have failed as a nation 
in one of our first duties. The reason 
is also clear: namely, that child labor 
is so cheap that it is a powerful fac- 
tor in industrial competition between 


of protection 


states. States acting individually have 
been afraid to give up the industrial 
advantage of their rival states. In 
1933, nine states acting individually 
considered and rejected laws raising 
the age for employment to sixteen. 
Yet all acclaimed the sixteen-year age 


limit of the codes because it was uni- 
form for the country. 








poverty exemptions which permit 
children under fourteen to enter 
industrial employment; or allow 
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Before the NRA code put a stop to it, this girl of six- 


teen was working in a sweatshop 


eaggeg child labor legislation js 
the obvious answer, but this road 
is blocked by the Supreme Court de- 
cisions declaring previous laws uncon- 
stitutional. The pending amendment 
would make the enactment of federal 
child labor laws constitutional beyond 
any shadow of doubt. 

The amendment has no function 
beyond granting Congress the power 
to legislate. “The exact nature of the 
restrictions desired is not within the 
proper scope of a constitutional 
amendment, but belongs to the sphere 
of legislation. 

Once this is understood it becomes 
evident that the eighteen-year age 
limit contained in the amendment 
means only that Congress is not em- 
powered to prohibit, limit, or regulate 
in any way the labor of persons eigh- 
teen years of age or over. For boys 
and girls under eighteen years of age 
a number of states have legislated to 
prevent their employment in hazard- 
ous occupations. Thirty-four 
states, however, provide no such 
protection for boys and girls six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, 
and annually, before the adoption 
of the codes, some 50,000 boys 
and girls under eighteen were 
injured or killed while at work. 

Unless the amendment gave 
authority to Congress to regulate 
child labor up to eighteen years of 
age it would be impossible to pro- 
tect against industrial injuries to 
employed youths between sixteen 
and eighteen years of age. 

What could be accomplished 
and what would be proposed in 
the way of regulation under 
authority of the amendment, 
when ratified, is clearly shown by 
the NRA codes which have been 
so widely approved. These estab- 
lish sixteen years as the minimum 
age for employment in more than 
500 industries ; in addition, opera- 
tions or occupations which are 
hazardous in nature or dangerous 
to health are prohibited under 


Photographs courtesy National Child Labor Committee 
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eighteen in over 400 of these 
industries. They also establish 
minimum wage rates and maxi- 
mum working hours for all 
employees. 

The claims that the amend- 
ment would usher in foolish 
legislation such as the prohibi- 
tion of all labor of youths under 





eighteen, or the prevention of 
boys from milking the cows or 
of girls from washing the dishes, 
are completely refuted by the 
history of state legislation over 
150 years. State 
which have greater powers than 


legislatures, 


would be granted to Congress 
under the amendment, have no- 
where passed such legislation. 
It is reasonable to believe that 
congressmen are as intelligent as 
state legislators. Certainly any 
congressmen who seriously sup- 
ported a movement for such 
legislation would be promptly 
defeated for re-election. As a 
matter of fact the amendment 
confers no power upon Congress 
to regulate the work which children 
do about the home or farm for their 
parents, for “labor” has frequently 
been interpreted by the courts to mean 
labor for hire, for a monetary con- 
sideration—not the tasks a child en- 
gages in for his parents. 

In connection with the question of 
farm work, it is interesting to note the 
statement of Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, writing in the 
Country Home for July, 1934: 


I strongly favor the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment to the Constitution, 





eo 


This thirteen-year-old boy worked nights in a 
drugstore for $2.50 a week in 1933 


which is now being submitted to the 
states. It is designed to protect children 
from industrialized and commercial- 
ized employment which endangers their 
health and interferes with their school- 
ing ... Farm chores done outside of 
school hours, and suited to the age and 
physical capacity of the youngster, cer- 
tainly do not come under the head of 
‘industrialized and commercialized em- 
ployment.’ ... We may therefore dis- 


miss as a bugaboo the impression .. . 
that if Sonny then is asked to bring in 
stovewood or to help haul water at a 
neighbor’s threshing, he can call up an 
enforcement officer and make the family 
a lot of trouble. 


Unfortunately many have 
gained the impression that be- 
cause the codes have had such 
excellent results in eliminating 
child labor the task has been 
completed. On the contrary the 
very achievements of the codes 
make it all the more urgent to 
ratify the amendment. Other- 
wise all of these gains may be 
quickly and tragically lost. For 
the removal of the child labor 
and minimum wage provisions 
of the codes will, unless the 
amendment is ratified, leave 
greedy employers once more free 
to exploit cheap child workers, 
dragging down wage scales for 
all, spreading adult unemploy- 
ment, and producing anew the 
disgraceful spread of sweatshop 
conditions. To drop the amend- 
| ment because of the temporary 
effect of the codes would be as 

shortsighted as to postpone the 
building of a dyke until the 
river rises again.—COURTENAY 
DINWIDDIE. 








“If mere accident of birth on one 
side or another of a state line is not to 
deprive our children of the equality of 
opportunity which should be their 
heritage, and if we wish to make our 
present child labor standards perma- 
nent, these should be embodied in 
statutory law, and under present con- 
ditions this can only be done on a 
national basis through federal legisla- 
tion made possible by ratification of 
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Swiss school children off for a skiing lesson 








the Child Labor Amendment.’”— 
FRANCES PERKINS. 
Photograph by J. Naegeli, Queed, Switzerland 
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To Market, 
To Market, 


To Buy a Plum Bun! 


DO NOT recall that | actually saw 

plum buns on display in the neat 

show case in the rear of the Farm 
and Garden Shop in Boston, but there 
were certainly delectable pecan rolls, 
crisp raised _ biscuits, 
flaky brioches, jars and 
jars of cookies, some 
cut out and decorated 
like Hallowe’en jack- 
o’-lanterns, an array of 
little frosted cakes, and 
a most inviting mince 
ple. 

Behind the counter 
on orderly shelves were 
row after row of jars 
of canned vegetables, 
fruits, jellies, jams, and 
marmalades. There was 


wild strawberry jam 
from Vermont, Cape 
Cod cranberry sauce 


and deep purple beach 
plum jelly, golden 
clover honey, and 
neatly labeled cans of 
maple syrup. A near-by 
refrigerator was stocked 
to capacity with cottage 
cheese, heavy yellow cream, brown 
eggs, and plump poultry direct from 
the farm. 

Whence and why? I asked the 
friendly volunteer saleswoman behind 
the counter. 

She told me that in 1914 a group 
of women meeting at the Ambler 
Pennsylvania School of Horticulture 
for Women had conceived the idea of 
an organization of women interested 
in horticultural and agricultural pur- 
suits, and so the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association came 
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By GLADys E. H. HOSMER 


into being. Mrs. Francis King, often 
called the ‘“‘patron saint of American 
gardens’ was its first president. 
Beginning with scattered groups 
of individuals, branches were soon 





Courtesy Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 


One of the attractive shops conducted by the Farm and Garden Association 


formed in various localities. ‘Then the 
War The association was 
charged with the appropriate task of 
recruiting and supervising the Wo- 
man’s Land Army. After the War 
the leaders and the increased member- 
ship body turned their attention to 
peace-time tasks. 


came. 


A not inconsiderable number of wo- 
men throughout the 
managing and operating their own 


country were 


farms. Girls were interested in mak- 
ing agriculture or horticulture their 
profession. and 


Proper placement 


training presented problems for the 
solution of which the advice of the 
Farm and Garden Association was 
eagerly sought. 

The marketing of women’s farm 
products was another 
knotty question. Usual- 
ly produced on a small 
scale—here a few doz- 
en eggs weekly, there 
the surplus from. the 
family preserve closet, 
eor the seasonable poul- 
try raised as a side line 
—this problem was 
mainly one of retailing. 
Furthermore there ex- 
isted a potential market 
composed of women in 
the cities who would be 
glad to get commodities 
superior in quality and 
freshness to that which 
came through ordinary 
market channels. 


e igew RESULTS of the 
attempt to meet 
the situation are seen at 
its present high point 
of development in the little Newbury 
Street shop conducted by the New 
England Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion, one of the strongest and earliest 
offshoots of the parent organization. 
From the simple beginnings of a 
vearly two-day Christmas Market, 
through the developmental stage of 
weekly Saturday morning sales, this 
all-the-year-around enterprise has re- 
sulted. In addition, ‘“‘occasional” sales 
are held. The most important of these 
is a sale of Christmas greens in De- 
cember. In other parts of the country 
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jmilar shops have been opened and 
| sales held. 

The original purpose of marketing 
only farm produce was almost imme- 
jiately abandoned. It was found that 
frm women everywhere had some- 
hing that they could do in their spare 
time in the line of handicraft that 
might be saleable, whereby they could 
add to the family income. Dainty and 
durable knitted garments, hooked and 
braided rugs, 
} children’s dresses poured in upon a 
rather bewildered sales committee. 


{ 
\ 


hand-made aprons and 


An informal sort of jury was set up 
to pass upon the saleability and the 
quality of workmanship of the articles 
sent in. Patterns, and 


gestions as to good color combinations 


designs, sug- 
were furnished to promising consign- 
some materials were 
bought for workers far away from 
shopping centers. Certain specialty 
lines were developed; the association 
hoasts of its chinchilla rabbit furs, its 
its garden 


ers; in cases 


its 
wild strawberry preserves, its blanket 
covers, and even of a cook book of 
cherished recipes ! 


smocks, implements, 


The privilege of using its ‘‘labels of 
approval” is awarded to the producers 
of articles which have been submitted 
to and received the approval of a 
recognized authority. 

The Farm and Garden rabbit indus- 
try is a story by itself. A city member, 
on a summer visit to England, im- 
ported a pair of pedigreed chinchilla 
rabbits for an enterprising member 
living in a little town in Vermont. 
Now, in that locality, the raising of 
rabbits has grown to quite imposing 
proportions. 
in Newbury, 


Another member, 

Massachusetts, special- 
izes in angora rabbits, plucks the little 
creatures, has learned to spin and 
the soft fur, and knits the yarn 
into dainty baby garments. 

An old lady in Maine, who has 
done plain weaving all her life, learned 
at the age of seventy-one to do fancy 


living 


weave 


weaving. She weaves in wool on a 

loom—couch throws, scarves, hand 

bags, and fabrics for other uses. 
Lovely ash trays, enameled on a 


copper base, are made by a girl whose 
mother died and left her without re- 











sources. She took her last fifty dollars 
and went to New York, where she 
walked Fifth Avenue like a peddler 
with her samples. She 
“hoity toity” buyers who said, “Our 
agents buy in Paris.” At Tiffany’s she 
met with her first encouragement, for 
she was told that if they bought articles 


interviewed 
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other than only gold and silver they 
would take her wares. When she 
finally sought out the Farm and Gar- 
den Association, she had no further 
money for either travel or materials. 
Contrary to the usual practice, the 
shop manager agreed to buy a few 
trays outright, instead of on consign- 
ment. The trays have sold by the hun- 
dred through the Farm and Garden 
shops and in commercial gift shops. 


sige E EDUCATIONAL side of the pic- 
ture has not been neglected. In 
nearly every branch scholarships are 
raised annually and awarded to young 
women who wish to study agriculture, 
horticulture, or related subjects. 

The National Association has two 
permanent funds. One is the Sarah 
Bradley Tyson Memorial Scholar- 
ship, raised in honor of a former presi- 
The annual income of $500 is 
awarded to a girl anywhere in the 
United States for advanced study in 
the fields of agriculture or horticul- 
ture, at any approved institution of 
the applicant’s choice. The other, also 
of $500, is known as the Lou Henry 
Hoover Girl Scout Scholarship in 
Gardening, and is awarded to an out- 
standing Girl Scout for study at the 
School of Horticulture at Ambler. 

The New England Association 
awards the Ruth S. T. Cotting Me- 
morial Scholarship annually to an out- 
standing New England 4-H Club 
this fund covers the expenses of 
her freshman year at Massachusetts 
State College. 


dent. 


girl; 


Other branches of the association 
furnish scholarships of varying 
amounts. Allegheny County and Key- 
stone maintain scholarships at Ambler, 
Pennsylvania. New York finances a 
short course in horticulture, furnishes 
vocational guidance, and assists trained 
women to find jobs. 
established 


Michigan has 
loan fund for students 
at Michigan Agricultural College. 

‘The expressed purposes of the asso- 
ciation includes cooperation with fed- 
eral and state agencies for the im- 
provement of rural conditions. This 
includes an effort to stimulate civic 
pride in the preservation of spots of 
interest due to natural scenic beauty, 
historic associations, or sentiment. 

Opportunity is offered for the ex- 
change of members’ ideas by means 
and through the 
official magazine, which carries a de- 
partment called “The Friendship 
Market” for the free advertising of 
members’ products. 


of correspondence, 





The general trend of the movement 
toward helping the woman on the 
farm and the woman in the city to a 
realization of their independence and 
to a better understanding of their mu- 
tual and individual problems knows 
no national boundaries. The Associa- 
tion maintains a relationship with 
other women of similar interests 
through its membership in the inter- 
national organization known as the 
Liaison Committee of Rural Women’s 
and Homemakers’ Organizations, 
with headquarters in London, the 
Honorary President of which is the 
Marchioness of Aberdeen and Tre- 
maine. Princess Cantacuzene and the 
president of the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association, Mrs. 
Henry Ford, are the vice-presidents, 
and the membership group comprises 
women from some thirty different 
countries. 

The efforts of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Association 
to band together women of similar 
interests for mutual and material help 
is a typical example of the character- 
istic ““woman’s way” of tackling prob- 
lems involving underlying principles 
of large economic significance by do- 
ing the obvious, small, detailed, and 
kindly tasks, and allowing the larger 
ones inevitably to take care of them- 
selves. Thus the Association has not 
only helped women financially but has 
also sustained their spirits and morale 
in trying times. 








LEARN TO BE 
CHARMING 


A BOOKLET 


“The Smart 
Point of View” 
WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have 
you? Just what impression do 
you make? Grade yourself with 
Margery Wilson’s ‘“Charm- 
Test.” This interesting selt- 
analysis chart reveals your 
personal ss by which 
others judge you. The “Charm- 
Test,” with Miss Wilson's 
Booklet, ““The Smart Point ‘of View,” will be sent to 
you without cost or obligation. This offer is made to 
acquaint you with the effectiveness of Margery 
Wilson's personalized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of 
this distinguished teacher, you iearn the art of exquisite 
self- expression—how to ‘walk, how to talk, how to 
acquire potse and presence, how to project your per 

sonality effectively —to enhance your appeal i in every 
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FEW sentences from Garry. Cleve- 
Ar Myers’ preface to his book 
THe Mopern Famiry are suf- 
ficient explanation of its purpose and 
scope: “In this book,” writes Dr. 
Myers, “I have attempted to make a 
psychological analysis, in language 
that anybody can understand, of a few 
of the human relationships within the 
average family of parents and chil- 
dren; of these relationships as modi- 
fied by factors outside this group; and 
to suggest a few practical means of 
rendering family life more satisfying. 
“T have limited the discussion to 
the period from when the first child 
is expected until he or added children 
have grown up and established inde- 
pendent families.’ That is to say, Dr. 
Myers’ “family” is a family as long 
as it contains children. 

Dr. Myers is by necessity dealing 
with relationships and adjustments— 
between mother and child, between 
father and child, between children, 
between parents, and even between 
grandparents and their children and 
their grandchildren. The problems 
which he discusses, and for which he 
usually proffers a common-sense solu- 
tion, are the ordinary problems of 
normal, everyday existence: “to spank 
or not to spank”’; “human frailties of 
parents”; “the habit of forgetting” ; 
“teaching respect for property” ; “fam- 
ily income and expenditures’”—these 
are but examples of the concrete 
topics on which Dr. Myers turns his 
shrewdly sympathetic eye. 


A Pamphlet for Leaders 


BOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE is an 
eighty-page pamphlet valuable for lead- 
ers and teachers of child care courses 
and for parents who are tackling their 
problems by themselves. It is conven- 
iently arranged for the use of study 
groups. The author, who is Professor 
of Home Economics in the University 
of Washington, warns leaders and 
teachers against the lecture method of 
conducting classes in parent education 
and tells how the discussion method 
can be kept from running into danger. 


. I. Rowntree’s A Hanp- 
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TODAY 


By Frances WHITE 


Will I forget the way they look, 
The way they act today, 

The pit, pit, pat, of tireless feet, 
The things they do and say? 


I know that life in years to come 
Holds nothing half so sweet, 
As these, my days of motherhood. 
Why are the years so fleet? 


To focus the discussion and make it 
profitable, Dr. Rowntree offers out- 
lines on more than a score of topics. 
These are not based on any particular 
textbook, but there is a brief list of 
suggested reading on classified sub- 
jects. 


Meals and Your Budget 


W HAT foods should we buy to 

squeeze the greatest possible nu- 
tritive value out of a given amount 
of money each week?” ‘That is the 
question answered in detail by Gove 
Hambidge’s Your MEALS AND YOUR 
Money. Mr. Hambidge says that he 
is mainly a reporter and that his ma- 
terial came from a United States De- 
partment of Agriculture circular pre- 
pared by Hazel K. Stiebeling and Me- 
dora M. Ward. What he has done is 
to present that material in a form 





“The Modern Family,” by Garry 
C. Myers. New York: Greenberg. 
$2.50. 


“A Handbook of Child Guid- 
ance,’ by Jennie I. Rowntree. 
Seattle: University of Washington 
Book Store. 50 cents. 


“Your Meals and Your Money,” 
by Gove Hambidge. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. 
$1.50. 


Richards Cyclopedia, Ernest 
Hunter Wright, editor - in - chief. 
New York: J. A. Richards. $29.90. 
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suited to the homemaker who has py 
technical training. She will find jp 
the book, if she puts her mind to it, 
dietary plans for several income leyek 
and information about the proportion; 
of foods to be selected for the best po. 
sible all-around health. There is th 
restricted emergency diet, which js an 
absolute minimum; the adequate die 
at minimum cost; the adequate die 
at moderate cost; and the liberal 
diet—with costs based on average te. 
tail prices from July, 1931, to July 
1932. Let no woman expect to find 
menus in this book, but information 
about kinds, costs, and proportions of 


food. 
A New Set for Children 


HE material in RicHARDs Cyc1o- 
PEDIA, of which Ernest Hunter 
Wright is editor-in-chief, has been ar- 
ranged on the assumption that an en- 
cyclopedia, especially one like this for 
young people, is something to read, 
and not solely a book of reference, 
Accordingly the editors rejected the 
usual alphabetical arrangement and 
settled upon an arrangement by topics. 
Each main topic is complete in one 
volume. The English literary biogra- 
phies, for instance, are in a single 
group and placed in order of time, 
rather than with Burns under the B's 
and Shakespeare under the S’s. The 
several chapters of long articles ap 
pear in their logical order, but are 
frequently interspersed with other ma- 
terial intended to interest the child. 
A full index at the end of the final 
volume refers the reader to volume 
and page where he will find the in 
formation he desires on a given sub- 
ject. The result is a work of twenty- 
four volumes bound in twelve books, 
which is suited to the topical method 
in modern teaching; contains long, 
readable articles lavishly illustrated; 
and serves as a work of reference, pro- 
vided students will consult the index. 


( 


} 





Strong emphasis throughout the prep- 
aration of the work seems to have been 
placed on the literary quality of the 
articles and on an appeal to the young 
reader’s interest. 
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Edited by HELEN R. WENtTWorTH, 143 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


A CoUNTY COUNCIL LENDS 
A HAND 


Colorado 


The largest county in Colorado, 
Las Animas, spreads out along the 
New Mexico state line. Almost every 
condition of soil, climate, and living 
conditions may be found within its 
borders. There are the plain, hand- 
made adobe huts of the poverty- 
stricken Spanish-American or Mex- 
ican rancher, the company-owned 
houses of the coal camps, and also 
the strictly modern homes. 

In the county there are 130 schools, 
and during the depression not a single 
school has been forced to close its 
doors. There are thirteen parent- 
teacher organizations and four active 
study groups with 506 members en- 
rolled. 

Each group of the county council 
has a different 
There is a large foreign element in 


problem to solve. 
some sections where hot lunches and 
decent clothing seem to be more im- 
portant than anything else. 
schools have poor equipment which 
needs improvement. Other 
have large groups of children coming 
by bus who need warm lunches or 
milk at noon. Much sewing and shoe 
repairing have been done by some of 
the groups. Health examinations and 
Summer Round-Up work are the con- 
cern of most 


Some 


schools 


associations. An out- 
standing work of the year was the 
mothers’ compensation investigation 
for which the county has an active 
fund. Last fall a successful school of 
instruction was held in Trinidad, the 
only city in the county. On June first 
an installation meeting for new county 
officers was held at Cokedale. The 
county council meets once a month 
and eight or ten schools are usually) 
represented. Parent problems are dis- 
cussed, reports given, and plans for 
future work made. 

Some schools hold afternoon meet- 
ings, generally with only mothers and 
teachers present. Occasionally there 
isa Fathers’ Night when the men take 
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complete charge. Other associations 
find that evening meetings are the only 
kind which suit their communities. In 
Cokedale, a small mining camp, an 
enthusiastic P.T.A. has just com- 
pleted its thirteenth year. A _ fine 
group of mother and father singers 
is a feature of this group. This year 
nearly all the officers are men. Bon- 
carbo, the smallest group in the 
county, and located in a coal camp, 
won state and national awards last 
year. 

In all the communities the school 
boards have cooperated in an encour- 
aging way. The county superintend- 
ent of schools takes an active part, and 
school officers and teachers give active 
service.—Mrs. Grorce V. HuGHEs, 
County President, adapted from the 
Colorado Parent-Teacher. 


A RADIO SURVEY 
Wisconsin 


As a result of a rising opposition of 
parents to the general type of chil- 
dren’s radio programs, particularly 
those presented during the dinner 
hour, the Radio committee of the 
Madison Council of Parents and 
Teachers conducted a survey to de- 
termine facts. A teacher in the Lap- 
ham School, who was also the chair- 
man of the council’s Radio committee, 
developed the basis for the survey. 
With the aid of a committee of twenty- 
four, representing public and parochial 
schools, she carried out the study. 
Such interesting results were obtained 
that the chairman was asked to make 
the information available for other 
cities and to summarize the facts in a 
radio talk on WHM, Madison, dur- 
ing a series of programs sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Congress. 

The first step was the preparation 
of a list of the programs which ap- 
peared to be the most popular among 
children. The school representatives 
supplied data upon the programs, the 
hours, stations, subjects, and sponsors, 
and also estimated the grade level. An 
editing committee then classified the 
most popular programs in three grade- 


level groups—primary, intermediate, 
and junior high school. Each program 
was evaluated at its own grade level, 
but the committee decided to concen- 
trate its work on primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 

Committee members were then 
given lists of these programs and the 
grade level for verification. They 
were asked to prepare a sample form 
of questionnaire to be submitted to 
parents and children. From these one 
questionnaire was secured, which pro- 
vided a means for parents and children 
to rate programs. Children were asked 
to evaluate them on the basis of inter- 
est, and parents on the child’s reaction. 
Both parents and children were given 
an opportunity to suggest new types 
of programs which they would be in- 
terested in hearing. 

Assuming that the second grade was 
representative of primary grades and 
that the fifth was typical of the inter- 
mediate division, the committee dis- 
tributed the questionnaires to children 
of those grades in seventeen of the 
Madison schools. Upon their return 
the editing committee tabulated the 
results. 

Widespread variation between the 
children’s and the parents’ selections 
was immediately apparent. It was also 
found that the children’s ratings indi- 
cated that many children have to 
listen to programs outside their grade 
levels in order to compromise with a 
brother or sister in sharing the radio. 

The committee found that the ob- 
jectionable features most frequently 
reported by parents in studying the 
reactions of their children are over- 
stimulation, examples of poor Eng- 
lish, harmful influences on character 
development, and undue pressure to 
secure the child’s aid in promoting the 
sale of goods. The harmful influences 
in character development included 
personal disrespect, disobedience, lack 
of respect for authority, gangsterism. 
and fear. Many helpful suggestions 
were made as to improvements in the 
type and content of radio programs 
for children. 
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The study showed a very active in- 
terest in this radio problem on the 
part of parents and a possibility of 
carrying this interest over to educa- 
tional groups which have the power 
to exert a great influence in securing 
better radio programs for children.— 
EMMA BrooxmirE, Publicity Chair- 
man, Wisconsin Congress, 1016 Cook 
Street, Marinetta. 


TRAINING TEACHER 
INTEREST 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Congress did eftec- 
tive summer extension work last year 
at each of the five teachers colleges in 
the state. At each college a two-day 
conference was held. These confer- 
ences took different forms, but at each 
the student body was addressed, indi- 
vidual conferences were held, the col- 
lege faculty assisted, and members of 
the state board and of local parent- 
teacher associations attended and were 
helpful in many ways. Music by 
mothersinger groups proved a delight- 
ful form of entertainment. 

The conferences proved to be in- 
valuable as a means of interesting 
and instructing prospective teachers in 
parent-teacher work, and they were 
also excellent for instructing parent- 
teacher workers in the value and tech- 
nic of extension work.—THE Mun- 
NESOTA PARENT- TEACHER. 


SUMMER ROUND-UP PLANS 
Maine 


In connection with the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, the 
Maine Congress of Parents and 
Teachers last year offered parent- 
teacher associations an opportunity to 
aid in the Summer Round-Up and at 
the same time to give employment to 
a number of deserving women in their 
communities. The project was pri- 
marily for the purpose of taking a 
census of children who were entering 
school in the fall of 1934, with a view 
to the location and correctional treat- 
ment of health defects. It helped par- 
ent-teacher associations in their child 
health and welfare work, and proved 
also of great value in enabling school 
departments to estimate the number 
of children entering kindergarten and 
first grade. The census furnished in- 
formation for the coming six years. 

The volunteer parent-teacher chair- 
man, generally the Summer Round- 
Up chairman, exercised general super- 
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vision of the work and kept in touch 
with, and reported to, the Bangor 
headquarters of the state president. 
This chairman appointed the paid 
workers upon the recommendation of 
the Emergency Relief Administration ; 
Red Cross; city, town, district, or 
school nurse. 

A paid supervisor assisted the local 
chairman, planned and directed the 
work of the paid enumerators, and 
received and checked their reports. 
A clerk kept office files and records 
and handled all accounting details. 

The enumerators called at every 
home in each district and filled out 
blanks for all children in each family 
under school age. ‘They also carefully 
explained the objects of the preschool 
clinic and its date, place, and hour. 

The state president rendered a final 
accounting to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration which paid all 
bills for this useful statewide proj- 
ect.—Mrs. HAVEN SAwyeErR, State 
President, 840 Broadway, Bangor. 


Georgia 


The North Rome Grade and Pre- 
school Parent-Teacher 
have cooperated for seven consecutive 
years in a big community celebration 
which is the formal beginning of the 
Summer Round-Up. At this celebra- 
tion announcement is made of the 
“Summer Round-Up Party” which 
is held later in the week, when phys- 
ical examinations are made of children 
who will enter school the coming fall. 
The celebration, which is in the form 
of a pageant, is held on the afternoon 
of the first Sunday in May, and has 
now become an anticipated occasion 
by old and young. A May Day com- 
mittee is appointed in January from 
both the grade and preschool associa- 
tions. 


Associations 


Last year a larger community in- 
terest was aroused by the popular vote 
contest which was held to select the 
king and queen of the festival. The 
money received from this contest was 
used to pay for corrections of physical 
defects found in children whose par- 
ents were unable to pay for medical 
aid. 

A big health parade with the chil- 
dren in costume and carrying appro- 
priate placards opened this year’s 
celebration. It was followed by a pag- 
eant, speeches, and singing. About 
400 people from the community and 
near-by places attended this year.— 
Mrs. CHarces A. Moore, North 
Rome. 


FRUITS OF COOPERATION 
Pennsylvania 


At a mass meeting attended by 
nearly 800 parents and teachers, jt 
was announced that the membership 
in the parent-teacher associations of 
the Sunbury schools was doubled oye; 
the total of last year. A competitive 
membership enrolment campaign was 
conducted by wards, with a poster 
competition and good publicity. A spe- 
cial effort was made to enroll fathers 
in membership. 

The Sunbury School District issyeq 
a General School Information book. 
let this fall, the back cover of which 
carried an announcement of the enrol- 
ment campaign and the mass meeting 
as well as the objects of a parent. 
teacher association as stated in the Na. 
tional by-laws. The inside back cover 
was devoted to an excellent statement 
of what parent-teacher work should 
mean to children, homes, and the com- 
munity. 

Apparently there is real cooperation 
between home and school in Sunbury, 


SOCIABILITY AN ASSET 
Wyoming 


The Grant School Parent-Teacher 
Association found last year that a 
series of teas with interesting pro- 
grams, which the room representatives 
gave for mothers, resulted in good at- 
tendance and a fine friendly interest 
in one another and in the school. This 
association also organized a Moth- 
er’s Study Club which met regularly 
and used the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER \MIAGAZINE as _ its. basic 
material. l't1ef WyomiING PArReENT- 
‘TEACHER. 


SUPPLYING TEXTBOOKS 
Mississippi 


Because the textbooks are not sup- 
plied by the schools, the elementary 
supervisor of the schools in Hatties- 
burg started a textbook lending plana 
few vears ago. We donate the books as 
soon as our children finish with them. 
At the present time a parent rarely has 


to buy a new texbook. Our five asso- | 


ciations have for three years been buy- 
ing all the supplies for children who 
could not buy their own. At the last 


semester, however, the burden was | 


lifted when the CWA bought them. 

For three years the city council has 
had a milk fund to which several 
civic organizations contributed. Three 
schools were in districts where some 
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of the children needed lunches as well 
nilk. For these children the parent- 
d by jeacher associations of the schools 
| added a hot lunch to the milk given at 
jynch time. For some time, however, 


ast 


inevery school in town the lunches and 
milk were provided by the CWA, and 
the $150 which was in the milk fund 
was divided among the six schools to 
buy equipment for the lunch rooms.— 
Mrs. L. W. Atston, 300 Lewis 


Street, Hattiesburg. 


HELPS FOR FOREIGN BORN 


The New Jersey Congress is con- 
ducting a series of broadcasts in the 
Italian language. 

In Texas, the Congress publishes 
helps to parent-teacher associations in 
Spanish ; and in California, in Spanish 
and Japanese. 


A NEW GROUPING 
New York 


The realization that the member- 
ship of the East School Parent- 
Teacher Association of Long Beach 
fell into three distinct groups, led the 
program committee recently to experi- 
ment with the workings of homoge- 
neous grouping in parent education. 

The 
posed of parents—including a large 
percentage of fathers—and all of the 
teachers who have attended 


trained parent group, com- 


parent- 
teacher meetings more or less regu- 
larly since the association was organ- 
ized four years ago, formed Level I. 
The “undeveloped interest parents’ — 
those who, for some reason, had not 
attended meetings—constituted Level 
Il. The beginning and, for the most 
part, young parents who must be made 
parent-teacher conscious and encour- 
aged to study, made up Level III. 

No marked deviation from the usual 
procedure was planned for Level lI, 
except that challenging speakers were 
engaged to hold the fathers’ interest, 
and that each program insured some 
degree of educational the 
faculty. 


gain to 


The program for Level I] was di- 
rected by one of the vice-presidents 
and one of the teachers. At each of 
the seven meetings one parent and one 
teacher spoke and a general discussion 
period followed. Special invitations 
Were sent to mothers who had not 
been active in parent-teacher work. 
In form, this level resembled a moth- 
ers’ club; in work, it was a beginning 
parent-teacher group. 

Level III was sponsored by the 
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kindergarten teacher and one of the 
experienced parent-teacher workers. 
Merely identifying this group of 
young mothers, who will have their 
children with us for six years, was a 
step forward. 
Some of the outstanding results of 
this program are: 
1. Strengthened and developed inter- 
est and leadership. 


nN 


Stronger mother interest which ul- 
timately leads to father interest. 
3. Increased membership. 

4. Definite progress toward getting 
young mothers interested in seri- 
ous study. 

5. An established precedent for fu- 
ture program committees of the 
association. 

6. A closer relationship between 

mothers and teachers.—HARRIET 

Wes, President, East School Par- 

ent-Teacher Association, in the 

New York Parent-Teacher. 


NEW COURSE GIVEN 
W ashington, D. C. 
In the fall of 1933, in addition to 


the regular parent education work of 
training lay leaders and conducting 
study groups, there was added a li- 
brary course for lay leaders under the 
direction of the Reader’s Advisor in 
Sociology of the Public Library. The 
group was shown the uses of the spe- 
cial indexes, was guided in working 
out a score sheet for evaluating books, 
and was instructed in methods of car- 
ing for material in the study group 
libraries. Of greatest value was the 
intensive course on the most readable 
books for parents, the various schools 
of psychology, and the child study 
books influenced by each. 

A continuation of the course is be- 
ing planned for next year.—ALICE 
Sowers, Specialist in Parent Educa- 
tion, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 





Y PERSONAL opinion is that we owe an enormous amount to the parent- 
M teacher associations, and I never heard any criticism as to their ability. 
Please take it from me that I personally as a member of the school board am 
most grateful for what they are trying to do and have done.—JosePH S. AMEs, 


President, Johns Hopkins, University. 





(500d News ... For Mothers of 








Daughters in College or Preparatory Schools 


HEY'D like to spend week-ends and 
holidays in New York. You'd like 
to have them. Or you'd like to visit 
with them in New York. They'd like 


to have you. 


The problem is to find a stopping place 
that will supply the background, com- 
forts, interests and associates necessary 
to make a holiday a delightful occasion. 


the A. W. A. CLUBHOUSE 


IS THE ANSWER 
or 


Home of The American Woman's 
Association, built by women for 
women, it provides the non-commercial 
atmosphere, the beauty and dignity 
and interests of a well-managed home. 
Its individually furnished rooms— 
each with private bath—make you 
comfortable. Its lounges, restaurants, 
swimming pool and gymnasiums, 
library and entertainments provide 


A.W. A. CLUBHOUSE 





varied opportunity for you and your 
daughters to enjoy free hours together 
and to entertain your friends. Its rates 
make a New York holiday possible on 
even a moderate college allowance. 


Schedule of Rates 


Singles with Per Week Per Day 

private bath $12 to $17 $2.50 to $3.50 

Doubles with 

private bath $15 to $22 $4.00 to $5.00 
Send for Booklet PT -10 

353 West 57th Street New York City 
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When Your Family Is In Quarantine 


If You Have Been Unsuccessful in Dodging 
Contagious Diseases, This Article Will Help 
You to Meet the Problems They Present 


By Vera STOCKER 


FTER the doctor, with a reassur- 

ing word, has left, and the health 

department has tacked a bold 
placard on the house as a warning to 
all that some one within has one of the 
common contagious diseases, a moth- 
er’s next thought is usually of the 
other members of her family. Will 
they catch it? Have they already been 
(Probably not — particu- 
larly, if she, at the first suspicious 
symptom, has kept the doubtful one 
away from the others.) How can she 
best protect them now? If there are 
small children in the house, or others 
whose resistance is weak, her anxiety 
is all the more real. 

A twofold responsibility is hers: 
she must not only see that the one who 
is ill has the best possible care, but she 
must also put serious thought and in- 
telligent effort into the task of pre- 
venting the others from contracting 
the disease, if this is possible. A task in- 
finitely worth while, too! Scarlet fever, 
scarlatina, diphtheria, are among the 
worst enemies of childhood—and com- 
paratively common. Measles, mumps, 
whooping cough, and chickenpox, 
although generally less serious, are to 
be prevented if possible. Thank good- 
ness, we have got away from the old- 
fashioned idea that youngsters must 
have these diseases. 


exposed ? 





I’ you are faced with this problem 
there are several procedures you can 
follow. First of all, can you send the 
other children away for the period 
during which the disease is contagious ? 
A convenient grandmother, or aunt, 
or other relative is the best solution 
to your problem. But often it is not 
possible to send the children away, or 
practicable. They must stay right in 
the home, many times a small one 
where complete isolation of the sick 
one is very difficult. And frequently 
Mother must be nurse, cook, and 
housekeeper all in one. 

Follow your doctor’s instructions 
absolutely in regard to precautionary 
measures. In addition, use your head! 
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The doctor is busy and does not always 
remember to give details. The mother 
must become “microbe conscious’’— 
for a time, at least. (We are referring 
particularly, from now on, to the dis- 
eases which can be “carried” by a third 
person, as well as by direct contact. ) 

Needless to say, you put the patient 
in a room by himself and keep his door 
closed against all except the one who 
is taking care of him. If the mother 
or nurse must sleep in the room, have 
a separate cot for her. Remove all un- 
necessary furniture and other articles 
from the room and store away until 
they can be fumigated or at least thor- 
oughly sunned. Let your doctor de- 
cide. Handkerchiefs or tissues used by 
the patient must be burned. A cov- 
ered waste basket or other receptacle 
is indispensable in the sickroom. Bed 
linen, towels, bed gowns, and all such 
articles must not be thrown in with 
the family wash, but washed and boiled 
separately. If they are to be sent to the 
laundry, soak them first in some dis- 
infecting solution. Use this also for 
bedpans, wash basins, and other sick- 
room utensils. Dust cloths, dustless 
mops, and brooms used in the room 
must not be used elsewhere in the 
house. Boil the patient’s dishes after 
each using. 

Mother or nurse should change her 
outside garment upon entering and 
leaving the sick-room. I have found a 
Hoover uniform or bungalow apron 
excellent for the purpose. I keep it, 
together with a towel to pin over my 
hair, in a box just outside the door 
of the room. Thus the others are pro- 
tected against contact with clothing 
which may carry germs. Keep in mind 
that every article taken out of the pa- 
tient’s room is a potential carrier of 
infection. And by all means wash your 
hands thoroughly with soap and water 
every time you leave the room. Use a 
nail brush, too. Air and sun the pa- 
tient’s bedding frequently. 

Keep your whole house well aired. 
Every hour of sunshine is a blessing 
during a contagious illness. Sun is one 
of the best germ-killers we know of. 





Keep your other children out of doors 
as much as possible. Build up their re. 





sistance by seeing that they get plenty 
of fresh air, plenty of sleep, and plenty 
of wholesome food. Cut down on the 
starches, and increase the vegetables 
and fruit. Give orange juice daily, also 
the other citrus fruits, such as grape. 
fruit, tangerines, and lemons made into 
lemonade. (With due regard, of 
course, to the age of the child.) See 


that every one gets his quota of milk 


daily and twice as much water as 
usual. Keep the bowels open, not by 
cathartics unless absolutely necessary 
but by the proper foods. Prunes, beets, 
turnips, the leafy vegetables, whole 
wheat cereals, bran in its many forms 
all excellent for the purpose. 
Since most contagious diseases get 
their start in the membranes of nose 
and throat, your doctor has probably 
prescribed a spray or gargle or swab 
to be used two or three times a day 
on the well ones. Be sure to follow his 
directions implicitly in this—and don’t 
let the children’s resistance, or your 
own fatigue, or anything else interfere. 
It is important! And keep it up just as 
long as he orders. Once Junior and Sis- 
ter know that it is going to be done in 
spite of their protests, you probably 
won't have to put them on the floor 
and sit on them in order to perform 
the highly unpleasant task of swabbing 
a small throat with an evil-smelling 
antiseptic. I speak from experience. 

When your patient has reached the 
stage in his convalescence when he is 
again allowed to mingle with the fam- 
ily, give him an extra-thorough scrub- 
bing with soap and water, and a good 
shampoo. (Of course you must guard 
against his catching cold.) See that all 
his garments are fresh and clean—not 
things that have been hanging in the 
sick-room. 





It will be a bright day when you 
will be informed that there is no longer 
much likelihood that the others will 
take the disease. Your patient will be 
gaining strength rapidly. The house 
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The Founding of the 


Congress 


(Continued from page 15) 


| rience, and gentleness. She placed 
great emphasis on character-training 
and proclaimed again and again the 
principle of prevention rather than 
cure. 

“To cure is the voice of the past; 

c I 

to prevent, the divine whisper of 


today ” 


ERMANENCE was given the Con- 
| by resolving that meetings 
should be held annually, once in two 
years at Washington and in the in- 
termediate years elsewhere. The busi- 
ness of the Congress was to be admin- 
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istered by an Executive committee, 
with headquarters in Washington; 
and information was to be spread 
through monthly articles sent out by 
the Press committee to the newspa- 
pers, and by circulars and leaflets. 
State organization, for the time be- 
ing, was characterized as inadvisable. 
There seems to have been no idea of 
such organization in Mrs. Birney’s 
mind when she sponsored the Call for 
the Congress; but the first Congress 
had not closed when a group of wo- 
men from New York, and another 
group from Massachusetts, broached 
the subject of forming state branches. 
At the time nothing came of the 
Massachusetts the 
New York and 


agreed to call a meeting in their state 


but 
assembled 


movement, 
women 


for the purpose of organization. The 
New York State Assembly of Moth- 
ers, founded in the autumn of 1897, 
was the first state branch in the Na- 
tional Congress. 

Many mothers went home from the 
Congress eager to carry out the pro- 
gram set for them in a _ resolution 
adopted by the Congress: “That the 
members of this Congress carry home 
to the respective organizations which 
sent them as full reports as possible of 
its sessions, and strive to make it the 
inspiration toward the formation of 
mothers or home sections in the local 
organizations already formed, and of 
mothers’ clubs outside of already ex- 
isting organizations.” The plan of or- 
ganization involved at first simply the 
Congress, with an Executive commit- 
tee, and local units known as mothers’ 
clubs, 

The National Congress of Mothers 
was now an established fact. In struc- 
ture, that Congress of 1897 differed 
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materially from the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers today, 
but the line of development in pur- 
pose, function, and organization will 
be found clear and connected, a grad- 
ual evolution, based on newer needs 
and larger membership. 








REQUITAL 


By REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


These things are worth life’s pain: 
A baby’s kiss; 

The slanting summer rain; 
The moment's bliss 

That youth's first loving brings; 
The sky at dawn; 

The memory that sings 
W hen song ts gone; 

A friendly hand that clings; 
A minor strain; 

A smile; a tear. T hese things 
Are worth life’s pain. 








What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken up 


in this issue of the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER. To verify your answers, turn to 
pages whose numbers are given in italics 


following the questions. 


1. What qualities constitute real re- 
ligion? 5. 


2. How can you tell whether or not 
your child is religious? 5. 
3. How is it possible for children to 


avoid contracting the various com- 
municable diseases? 9-12. 


4. Why should parent-teacher asso- 
ciations not belong to Better Film 
councils to support good pictures, 
have family nights and children’s 
matinees? 16. 


A 


Why should a child’s day be not 
too fully planned? 78. 


6. What is a wise procedure to follow 
in the case of a sixteen-year-old 
girl who refuses to eat breakfast? 
19. 


What methods can be used with 
profit in training children to man- 
age money? 20-22. 


~I 


8. Why is it important to ratify the 
Child Labor Amend- 


proposed 
ment? 26. 


¢ FOR HOMEMAKERS o 
Lamps for Winter 


Evenings 
(Continued from page 24) 


on the top shelf of each was a vase in 
which a light was concealed so that 
the whole room had a soft, indirect 
iilumination. Other lamps were 
placed on tables for decorative rea- 
sons, but the main illumination was 
from these concealed lights. Some- 
times this same idea is carried out by 
means of lights concealed in two vases 
on the mantelpiece. 

When you purchase lamps for your 
living room, simplicity should be your 
aim. Of course, we no longer see the 
fringed, scalloped, shirred, gold lace 
shades that used to be so popular. 
Even the heavily decorated floral 
shade is no longer in fashion. Unless 
you can have a very expensive, beauti- 
fully made silk shade, some form of 
paper is a better choice. There are 
paper shades which are covered with 
thin fabrics like net, even lace, theat- 
rical gauze, or sometimes a figured ma- 
terial. These are either plain or pleated, 
as you prefer. They are quite smart and 
relatively inexpensive. Another type 
is the simple parchment paper shade 
in very delicate tones—white, sand, 
beige, pale green, or soft rose. When 
using a white shade it is better to have 
a shell pink or a soft yellow lining in 
order to get a warmer, more flattering 
light. 

Urns are still favorite forms for 
lamp bases and will continue to be as 
long as we have the present classical 
influence with us. In addition to the 
urn shape, find simple, 
straight shafts, sometimes in the form 
of columns, sometimes metal tubes, 
and sometimes glass cylinders. The 
vogue for the Chinese this winter 
brings the decorative tea caddy as a 
lamp base as well as the more usual 
Chinese porcelain bases. Of course all 
of these must have their individual 
shades and decoration, to fit the base 
in size, color, and pattern. 

Whether or not a room is charming 
and inviting often depends on the 


you will 


choice of lamps and the arrangement 
of lighting effects. Poor choice and 
arrangement can spoil an otherwise 
artistic room while it is equally true 
that well selected and well placed 
lamps can greatly improve the appear- 
ance of a room. 
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Dodging Contagious 
Diseases 
(Continued from page 12) 


subsequently got whooping cough, 
while many who did not take it es- 
caped. There are now preparations, 
recently developed, which appear to 
give a high percentage of successful 
results. Certainly there is no harm in 
them, and children who would be 
likely to take serious harm from 
whooping cough—that is, the very 
young, the weak, or the convales- 
cent—should be protected. Others 
would lose nothing by immunization. 
The duration of the immunity from 
these newer methods cannot yet be 
stated. 

Rabies and tetanus are diseases for 
which immunizing treatment may be 
had after exposure; since both are 
highly fatal diseases, such immuniza- 
tion should not be neglected when 
there is a possibility that exposure may 
have occurred. Rabies is prevented by 
the so-called Pasteur vaccine treat- 
ment; tetanus, by a prophylactic dose 
of the same tetanus antitoxin which 
is used, though with much less effec- 
tiveness, for treatment. 

Scarlet fever can be prevented by 
the injection of the specific toxin of 
the disease, after non-immune chil- 
dren have been identified by a preced- 
ing Dick test. It requires five injec- 
tions ; some children get rather severe 
reactions; the duration of immunity 
is about three years; a fair percentage 
of children fail to develop immunity 
from the injections. Since scarlet fever 
is growing relatively less prevalent 
and less severe, immunization against 
it may reasonably be restricted to chil- 
dren who for special reasons should 
be guarded against scarlet fever with 
unusual care. 

There is no successful immuniza- 
tion method against colds, influenza, 
and pneumonia, though some persons 
have considered themselves helped by 
such injections. It is difficult to evalu- 
ate the influence of a preventive, since 
no certain knowledge can be had of 
what might have occurred without it. 
Only where experimental evidence 
exists can assurance be given; experi- 
mental evidence is inconclusive with 
respect to vaccines and serums for the 
prevention of colds, influenza, and 
pneumonia. 
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Treatment 


gies treatment of children suffer- 
ing from the acute communicable 
diseases must, of course, be given and 
supervised by a physician. It is impor- 
tant for parents to know that certain 
specific treatments exist and are of es- 
tablished value, since they are in a 
position, if misinformed, seriously to 
handicap the doctor in his work. A 
blind prejudice based on misinforma- 
tion is the explanation of many a 
death from diphtheria. Some one had 
told the parents about the dangers of 
antitoxin, and its employment had 
been forbidden by the deluded par- 
ents. Usually persons who spread 
such misinformation have their im- 
pressions at fourth or fifth hand, and 
by that time the so-called facts do not 
even remotely resemble what actually 
happened. A few professional agita- 
tors get a sort of malignant pleasure 
out of standing in the way of prog- 
ress ; the deaths of children chargeable 
to their misguided influence appa- 
rently does not disturb them in the 
least, if their activities may be taken 
as a criterion. 

Antitoxins and serums have limited 
use, but within those limits they are 
very important. In diphtheria and 
tetanus they offer the only hope of 
specific treatment ; without them high 
death rates are inevitable. ‘To refuse 
antitoxin for one of these diseases is a 
crime. ‘The same may be said for men- 
ingitis serum, which is less effective 
but offers, nevertheless, the only hope 
of saving a considerable percentage of 
these cases. In poliomyelitis, or infan- 
tile paralysis, the use of the serum is 
desirable when identification of the 
disease has been made early enough. 
Certain forms of pneumonia may be 
treated with Scarlet 


serum. fever 


antitoxin is usually not needed for 
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mild cases, but in severe cases its ue 
should not be neglected. Convalescen 
serum may be used for treatment q 
well as to produce immunity jy 
measles and in poliomyelitis, as ma | 
the serum of the parents or their 
whole blood if no convalescent serum 
is available. While these are question 
for the doctor to decide, his decision 
is not going to help the patient if Dre} 
udice on the part of the parent pre. 
vents the doctor from acting accor) 
ing to his judgment. Persons wh, 
circulate propaganda against estab. 
lished curative procedures or ap. 
proved methods of treatment shoul 
be ignored. 





In spite of all precautions by th 
community or by individuals, son, 
communicable diseases will occur 
This does not justify a fatalistic atti. 
tude or the occasional complaint thy 
precautions are of no avail. Wher: 
prevention cannot be complete, par. 
tial protection is better than none. 
Where complete control is possible 
as in smallpox, diphtheria, and ty. 
phoid fever—no obstacles in the way 
of accomplishment should be toler. 
ated. The parent owes it to his chil: 
dren to procure an understanding of 
the communicable diseases, and then 
so to organize the home life that the 
chances of their introduction will be 
minimized. Sick individuals should be 
avoided as much as possible, and thos 
in the household should refrain, when 
sick, from associating with others. Im 
munizations should be made in time 
to be effective, not as a desperate last 
attempt to undo the results of pre 
vious carelessness. Quarantine should 
not be avoided; neither should neigh- 
bors be allowed to get away with vie 





lations or dodging of quarantine. A 
parent has a perfect moral right, when 
observing violations which endanger 
the neighborhood, to call them to the 
attention of the offender and request 
cooperation. Failure to get it justifies 
appeal to legally constituted author: 
ities. Squeamishness about tattling, or 
about mistaken loyalties to friends 
and neighbors, should be swept aside 
in such circumstances. It is to be re 








membered that every case of the ma’ 
jor communicable diseases carries with 
it the threat of death or disability. | 

Most of all, every parent, and spe 
cifically every mother, owes it to the 
parents of all other children to hold 
her own household to a scrupulous ob | 
servance of the same kind of consié: 
eration for others that she would 
want for her own children. 
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Congress Comments 


Members of the Congress will 
be distressed to learn that Mrs. 
Arthur C. Watkins resigned her 
position as Education Secretary 
December 1. Mrs. Watkins, 
who has served the Congress 
faithfully for fifteen years, re- 
signed on her physician’s advice 
because of painful arthritis from 


which she has been suffering 
bravely and silently. 
* * * 


The title of Miss Alice Sowers, 
which has been “Associate Chairman 
of Parent Education,” is now “Spe- 
cialist in Parent Education.” 

* * * 


Miss Marian Telford, chair- 
man of the National Congress 
Safety committee, says that in 
some places taxpayers’ associa- 
tions are trying to make use of 
standard schoolboy patrols in- 
stead of regular traffic officers at 
school intersections. She also re- 
ports that the percentage of fatal 
accidents caused by drunken driv- 
ers has doubled during the past 
year. 

* * * 

Mr. J. W. Faust, chairman of the 
National Congress Recreation com- 
mittee, reports excellent community 
teamwork in recreation being carried 
on by different agencies, that whole 
recreational systems have been saved 
by P.T.A.’s, and that federal help is 
now available. 

* * * 


Mrs. F. M. Raymond, acting 
chairman of the National Con- 
gress Founders Day committee, 
makes the encouraging statement 
that thirty-nine states increased 
their Founders Day gifts last 
year. An illustration of the cumu- 
lative results of faithful 


over a long period. 
* * ® 


work 


The American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation notifies its cooperating agen- 
cies that it has withdrawn its sponsor- 
ship for “Damaged Lives,” a film 
owned and commercially produced by 
the Weldon Pictures Corporation. 
The film has been shown recently 
with “unauthorized modifications of 
the approved program.” 

* * * 


See page 25 of this issue for 
details of the Thirty-ninth An- 
nual Convention. 
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Is My Child Religious? 


(Continued from page 6) 


and talk together of simple, beautiful 
things. How good to have no sermon! 
As a child, I often fell asleep as my 
father picked out hymn tunes on the 
piano in the living room below—the 
memory of that is a religious experi- 
ence. In the Painted Desert I have 
come upon a trader’s wife teaching six 
children their lessons, each from a dif- 
ferent book, with the look of a Ma- 
donna upon her face. Yes, in a hun- 
dred happy forms I have felt this vola- 
tile thing, the spirit of religion. 

The form of a religious experience 
is less important than the quality of 
life which it produces in a child, a 
youth, or an adult. 





The P. T. A. 
What to Do in January 


1. Make a mid-year check-up on mem- 
bership, attendance, programs for 
balance of year, subscriptions to 
state bulletin and NATIONAL Par- 
ENT- TEACHER MAGAZINE, and 
payment of state and national dues. 


If Thrift is to be studied this 
month, make use of the article 
“The School Child and Money,” 
by Esther McGinnis, and “Mak- 
ing the Most of Resources,” a Par- 
ent-Teacher Program, both of 
which appear in this issue. 


No 


w 


Plan for a Founders Day meeting 
in February. Use digests of three 
articles by Winnifred King Rugg 
on the early history of the Con- 
gress—to be found in the Decem- 
ber, January, and February issues 
of this magazine. Get pageant ma- 
terial from National Office, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
a od 


4. Appoint Summer Round-Up chair- 
man for the coming year. 





Motion Picture chairmen are ur- 
gently requested to send to Mrs. 
Robbins Gilman, chairman of the Na- 
tional Congress Committee on Motion 
Pictures, answers to the questionnaire 
which appeared on page 40 of the 
December number of the NATIONAL 
PARENT- TEACHER MAGAZINE. These 
answers will be of great help to the 
Motion Picture committee of the Con- 
gress in its efforts to develop sources 
of supply of suitable instructional and 
entertainment motion pictures at rea- 
sonable cost. 





When your doctor says, “Strained vegetables 
for Baby,” he isn’t thinking in terms of spin- 
ach, carrots or tomatoes. He’s prescribing 
vitamins and minerals. Gerber’s Strained Veg- 
etables insure them in a higher degree than is 
possible in home preparation. 

Vegetables lose vitamins fast, after picking 
—again in open saucepan cooking. Minerals 
are lost when water is poured off. Gerber 
safeguards vitamins and minerals—by using 
specially grown vegetables—rushing them 
from garden to can—by cooking with air ex- 
cluded—by moisture regulation that retains 
more mineral salts. 


Different... and Better 


Gerber’s Strained Vegetables are not like ordinary sea- 
soned canned vegetables, strained down and resealed in 
baby-size cans. They are put through special scientific 
processes... strained five times finer than kitchen sieves 
strain .. . steam-cooked in sealed cans by Gerber’s ex- 
clusive Shaker-Cooker process that preserves fresh 
flavors, cooks every particle uniformly . . . and left un- 
seasoned, so that you can use them as they are, or 
season them as taste or your doctor directs. 

They save you hours of work. They give Baby uni- 
form vegetables, summer or winter—with extra vitamins 
and minerals. That’s why doctors recommend them. 


Your Store’s Baby Department 


When you go shop- 
ping look for the 
Gerber complete line. 
It means ‘‘Baby Head- 
quarters.” 

Strained Tomatoes... 
Green Beans. . . Beets 
... Vegetable Soup... 
Carrots... Prunes... 
Peas... Spinach ...4%- 
oz. cans. Strained Ce- 
real... 10%-oz. cans. 


Ask Your Doctor 







Mothers! Here’s hel ie ou, if 
“Baby won't eat.” Scientife infor- 
mation .., practical suggestions ... 
telling how to establish whole- 
some, normal eating habits, FREE 
booklet. Send for it. 


GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY | 
FREMONT, MICHIGAN 

(In Canada: Grown and Packed b 
Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Wind- 
sor, Ont.) 

Please send me free copy of ‘‘Meal- 
time Psychology, by Dr. Lillian 
B. Storms. (Enclose 10c 
if you would like a pic- 
tureoftheGerber Baby, 
ready for framing.) 
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Peace is the art of living together 











“The Hand That Rocks 
The Cradle”—Can Put 
The Brakes On War. 


v 


War means the disruption of 
the home — peace is the art of 
living together. 


Mothers — you remember the 
horror of the last war—your 
children don’t. Do you want 
another exhibition of the bru- 
tality, the stupid waste, the 
criminal folly—of which the 
world is capable? 


You can prevent war. Educa- 
tion of the public is the best way 
to ensure peace. Your children, 
the future public, are in your 
hands. You—by teaching them 
the facts of war and peace can 
prevent further horror—and 
teach the art of living together. 


2 e 

The striking illustration 
above is from one of our peace 
seals. Every seal you buy and 
use is another step toward 
peace—at small expense to 
you—$1.00 per 100—$5.00 
per 1,000. 


WORLD PEACEWAYS 
103 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


World Peaceways, 103 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


I am enclosing 


{ } $1.00 for 100 Seals 
{ } $5.00 for 1000 Seals 

















REALIZING THE HOPES 
OF THE FOUNDERS 


A Parent-Teacher Program 





Outlined with the Cooperation of Mary L. Langworthy 


A‘ WE relive the years that lie between us and the founding of the Congres 
we stand almost in awe of the prophetic vision of Mrs. Theodore Birney 
and her coworkers. ‘They appear to have foreseen the years full of confusion, of 
radical departure from old forms and the adopting of new methods of living, of 
changes which would demand better understanding of children and of the 
homes that should protect and make them happy. As the founders builded, how. 
ever, they could not have seen how far the organization would spread or how 
it would be obliged to adapt itself to new conditions. We who are now carrying 
on are more fortunate than we know in that during all the thirty-eight years 
the ideals of the founders have never been allowed to flag, for the leaders who 
have followed have held the faith and have constantly strengthened the early 
structure. 


“Tt has therefore seemed to us good and fitting that the highest 
and holiest of all missions—motherhood—the family interest upon 
which rests the entire superstructure of human life and the element 
which may indeed be designated as the foundation of the entire social 
fabric, should now be the subject of our earnest and reverent con- 
sideration. I refer to what is called child study—that broad, deep 
theme, most worthy, in all its varying phases, of our study and atten- 
tion, because the fundamental one.”—AticeE McLELLan Birney. 


PROGRAM 
(30 minutes) 
(In charge of chairman of Founders Day or Program committee.) 
1. Talk by the Secretary 
or the Historian of the 


Association: The 
Hopes of the Founder. 


(Points to develop: What makes a successful home 
that will stand the strain of poverty or affluence, of 
sorrow or social demands? Who should be educated 
for homemaking, the girl or the boy, or both? What 
should they be taught? The art of cooking, of fur- 
nishing, and of entertaining gracefully? The science of money management, of bearing 
and rearing children, and the ability to live successfully with other human beings?) 


“The higher branches of book learning are well enough for the 
girl or woman who has the inclination or time for them, but they 
should be secondary in her education to the knowledge that would fit 
her for motherhood.”—Atice McLELLaAn Birney. 


Discussion: Is scholastic attainment incompatible with good homemaking? 
Was it less so in Mrs. Birney’s time, on account of types of curriculum? 


References 
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Martha Sprague Mason. Washington: National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. $1. 
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Education for Home and Family. “Our Changing Mental Life and the Home,” 
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2. Talk by a National or 
State Officer or Some 
One Else Who Knows 
and Loves Parent- 
Teacher Work: The 
Cooperative Firm of 
Parent and Teacher. 


(Points to develop: The tremendous momentum 
which this movement gained when it was realized 
that the character and the health of the child could 
not be properly developed by the home alone but 
that the close association of the school was necessary. 
This development meant the entrance of the fathers 
into the work; “parent-teacher associations” was 
added to the Congress name and the masculine in- 
fluence came slowly to be felt. In order to keep members occupied and to express interest 
in the school, a period of raising money to buy needed school equipment was developed, 
somewhat distracting the association from its original purpose—parent education. The 
latest development brings us back to the purposes of the founders and parent education 
js again our main objective. There are study classes in child health, character building, 
community influences, school revenue, and school curriculum; and the logical outcome 
of such study—the forming of public opinion for general child welfare.) 


Discussion led by the Founders Day chairman. 


Questions: How has the original purpose of the founders, education of 
mothers for their task, developed into our present parent education program? 
How may the school provide a well-articulated and well-rounded course for 
homemaking? How has the early health program of the founders developed 
into the Summer Round-Up? How does our character education program 
correspond to the early studies of moral questions in relation to the child? Is 
our present plan of organization by states in accord with Mrs. Birney’s plan? 
How have we guarded against the decentralizing influence that she feared in 
organizing the states? Are we better parents because we belong to parent- 


teacher associations? 


References 


National Parent-Teacher Manual. Washington: National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Single copies free to local Congress units from state office. 


THe NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. Three articles by Winnifred 
King Rugg appearing in the December, 1934, and January and February, 
1935, issues. 


Receive Founders Day offerings. 
SOCIAL PERIOD 


Provide a large birthday cake with thirty-eight lighted candles. Form the 
members present in a big circle around it. Let every fifth person, or every tenth 
one, according to the number present, advance and blow out just one candle 
(this is not so easy) after having expressed in one sentence a wish for the good 
of the Congress. The cake should then be cut and each person given a bit to 
dream on—a dream for the Congress. If refreshments are served, the cake can 
be a part of them. 


Projects 


1. Appoint a committee to devise interesting ways of taking the Founders Day 
gift. (Make, distribute, and collect tiny bags to contain a penny for each 
year of the Congress; or think up something newer and more interesting. ) 


2. Form a study class based on Parent Education, Fourth Yearbook, published 
by the National Congress. 


3. Form a study class based on Our Public Schools, published by the National 
Congress. 


4. Form a study class based on the Parent Education Study Course which 
appears in this volume of the NATIONAL PARENT- TEACHER MAGAZINE. 


“The National Congress of Mothers, irrespective of creed, color, 
or condition, stands for all parenthood, childhood, homehood. Its 
platform is the universe, its organization is the human race.”—ALICE 
McLe.tan Birney. 
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A request, by ia 
postal or letter, brings 
it to you—F REE. With 
it goes the assurance 
(supported by 97 years’ 
experience) of strictly 


DREER’ 


1935 high-grade seeds, bulbs 
and plants. Dreer’s 
GARDEN BOOK Garden Book is more 
glenn canpese gulds-Snthen 
comp! 
is READY whose flower and vege- 


table gardens are a 
source of pride. Everything reasonably priced. 
Henry A. Dreer,187Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. ; 














Be, Burpee’s Giant Zinnias 
necr 4+ Pkts for 1IO¢ 


€ KE ~ tyr 
KES Oy 
Ss” Four Best Colors 

eS) SCARLET, YELLOW, LAVENDER, ROSE 
“ Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. 4 Giant Zin- 

nias, one regular full-size packet of each color (value 40c) 

sent postpaid for only 10c. Don’t miss this remarkable offer. 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. Write for i. copy ti % 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 887 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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cers Parent-Teacher Program 
which appears on these two pages 
contains valuable suggestions for a 
Founders Day program. Members of 
local Congress units are also greatly 
interested in the three articles by Win- 
nifred King Rugg on the early days of 
the Congress which are appearing in 
this magazine. 

Many Congress parent-teacher as- 
sociations honor this day by presenting 
a pageant or a candle lighting cere- 
mony. They will be glad to know that 
much material for such use is avail- 
able from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at 
5 cents each, 6 for 25 cents. 


The Beautiful Ideal. 25 minutes; 17 
characters. 

Candle Lighting Ceremony. 15 min- 
utes; 10 characters. 

Candle Lighting Service. 10 minutes; 
5 characters. 

The Child Four Square. (A candle 
lighting ceremony.) 30 minutes; 8 
characters. 

Founders Day Ceremony. By Agnes 
Betts. 20 minutes; 9 characters. . 
Founders Day Pageant. 15 minutes; 

6 characters. 

Founders Day Playlet. 15 minutes; 
15 characters. 

The Gift Bearers. (A candle light- 
ing ceremony. Revised September, 
1934.) 45 minutes; 41 characters. 

Reminiscence. A play in one act, by 
Mrs. A. L. McFaul. 30 minutes; 6 
characters. 

The Spirit of Founders Day. (A pag- 
eant.) 1 hour, 15 minutes; 26 char- 
acters. 

This Is the Oak Tree. (A Founders 
Day pageant.) 30 minutes; 35 








characters. 
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COMING IN FEBRUARY 


The February number will be bigger and better than 
ever. It will be thicker, it will have more interesting 
illustrations, and it will have articles which are even 
more helpful and more stimulating than the high quality 
of editorial material which has characterized the only 
official magazine of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Here are a few of the features which will 
appear next month. 


O O oO 
MakINcG Use or CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 
By Frank Howarp Ricuarpson, M. D. 


If Catherine simply won’t learn to dress herself have 
you given up in despair and buttoned her clothes your- 
self or have you tried other methods, perhaps giving her 
clothing which is easy for small hands to put on and to 
fasten? If Edward refuses to wash his face and comb his 
hair have you stopped to think back to the time when 
he wanted to do these things for himself and you perhaps 
did them because it was easier? Have you tried to dis- 
cover how you could use the child’s interest in such 
undertakings? Dr. Richardson stresses the necessity of 
doing just this and shows how applying this system will 
ease the habit-formation process for both mother and 
child and will bring returns in later years. 


Tus “PARENTAL INSTINCT” 
By DorotHy W. BarucH 


Perhaps you are one of the parents who has wondered 
if reading material on the rearing and education of 
children, and taking time to attend study classes and 
discussion groups, is really worth while. If so, you will 
find the answer in Mrs. Baruch’s article. It tells how 
many parents of the author’s acquaintance have profited 
from study of the trying situations which must be met 
in the important profession of parenthood—just such 
everyday problems as a parent faces in bringing up any 
normal boy or girl. 


THE SociaL LIFE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
By Ernest R. Groves 


Mothers and fathers whose children have reached the 
age when their club life is all-important or not import- 
ant enough to them will welcome this discussion of 
various types of clubs and what they can do for the boy 
and girl; good club leadership and its effect on the child; 
and what to do about the evening-engagements problem 
of growing children. As the sixth article in the parent 
education study course, which is appearing in the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE, this discus- 
sion will be of interest to study groups as well as to 
individual fathers and mothers. 














Something Hot for the School Lunch 


ors your child come home to 

lunch or does he carry lunch to 
school? Has the school a cafeteria? 
Does the school serve milk, or any 
part of a lunch for the children? 

This subject of school lunches is 
important to mothers, to teachers, and 
to every community, especially now 
as the school term begins. The school 
child’s lunch has much to do with his 
health, his education, and his behav- 
ior, says the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

If your children come home at noon 
you serve them a hot lunch, if you pos- 
sibly can, or at least you serve them 
one hot dish. You give them at least 
one glass of milk to drink, unless 
the milk is used in soup or in cooking 
something else for lunch. That is one 
way to make sure each child, each 
growing boy or girl, gets a daily 
quota of at least a pint and a half, or 
three glasses, of milk. 

If the child cannot come home at 
noon and must carry his lunch, then 
the problem is one that taxes the 
mother’s imagination, for the things 
that can be put in a carried lunch are 
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not very numerous or of great variety. 
Yet the lunch should furnish its due 
share of the child’s daily food require- 
ments, and it should consist of food 
that he will enjoy. Apparently, how- 
ever, the box lunch must depend on 
sandwiches, and unless the child can 
carry a thermos of hot cocoa or hot 
soup, or unless the school provides 
something hot, the box lunch offers, 
literally, only cold comfort, and a 
greater effort must be made to have 
it satisfying. 

There are many communities where 
the parent-teacher associations have 
for a long time promoted or super- 
vised school cafeterias, or have seen 
to it that the children were provided 
with one hot dish at lunch. But there 
are many other communities where 
no such thing is done. 

In schools with cafeterias the home 
economics teachers have a chance to 
teach the principles of good diet by 
means of well-chosen menus and by 
guidance in selection of food. There 
is no reason, of course, why the foods 
the children need should not be also 
what they like. Appetites can be edu- 
cated by judicious guidance. 


The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 








RADIO PROGRAM 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 





January 3—“The School and Future 
Social Trends” 


Wiltiam F. Ogburn, Professor 
of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. 


January 10—“The Movies In and 
Out of School” 


W. W. Charters, Director, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. 


January 17—“The Radio as an Ed- 
ucational Agency” 


B. H. Darrow, Chairman of 
Radio Committee, National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


January 24—“Recent Developments 
in Parent Education” 


Alice Sowers, Specialist in Par- 
ent Education, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


January 31—“The Influence of 
Neighborhoods on Children” 


Ernest W. Burgess, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago. 
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